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. . - Lined across the road in a narrow defile near 
Laffray, stood a nervous detachment of Bourbon 
troops. Nervous, because they knew that coming 
nearer every moment down the winding road from 
Digne walked a small dark man who had once been 
master of Europe, more recently exile-Emperor of 
Elba. For this man they had seen their comrades die 
at Austerlitz and Zena For him they had bled and 
suffered. And for him they had again gone into battle, 
not once, but many times. But now their officers 
spoke of him as “the enemy” and he came suddenly 
with a handful of veterans to reconquer his lost 
France. Their duty. to head him off before he 
reached the discontented city of Grenoble Their 
orders: to shoot him the moment he should appear. 
Their obedience. doubtful, for the first time, Mus- 
kets charged, faces inscrutable, they waited 


Behind them, their officers were discussing a re 
treat, when the Little Corporal came in view, paun- 
chier than before but dressed as every soldier in 
France had known him, in the old gray surtout, 
cocked hat, tri-colo~ cockade. The soldiers paled, 
hesitated. Napoleon paused, ordered his followers to 
lower their guns. 


“There he is! Fire!”, cried a Royalist captain. In 
tense silence the click ox muskets being cocked 
startled even grizzled veterans of Austerlitz. Na- 
poleon advanced within pistol shot, walking slowly, 
alone. Throwing open his coat he displayed the fa- 
miliar uniform. In a strong, calm voice he called: 
“Soldiers of the Fifth. recognize me! If there be one 
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soldier among you who would shoot his Emperor, 
let him do it. I am here... .” 

Bewildered Royalist officers saw their ranks melt 
into a mob of sobbing, cheering men, throwing them- 
selves at the Emperor’s feet... 

Within a few hours towns-folk, peasants and sol- 
diers were hilariously battering down the locked 
gates of Grenoble so their Emperor might enter 
Later, a delegation brought him pieces of splintered 
wood and bronze. “Since we have no key to the city 
we have brought Your Majesty the gate itself... ” 


... So in part, had TIME been published 
in March, 1815, would it have chronicled Na- 
poleon’s first bloodless victory of the Hundred 
Days, three months before Waterloo. So, too, 
would TIME have told how Napoleon left 


‘Grenoble thirty-six hours later with seven 


thousand men; how Louis XVIII despatched 
regiment after regiment to stop him and how, 
almost to a man, the armies sent to stop the 
“Usurper” joined Napoleon’s army in its march 
towards Paris; how, less than ten days later, a 
placard was found on the Vendome column in 
Paris: “Napoleon to Louis XVIII. My good 
brother, it is useless to send me any more 
troops. I have enough.” 


Cultivated Americans, impatient with cheap sensationalism and windy bias, 
turn increasingly to publications edited in the historical spirit These publica- 
tions, fair-dealing, vigorously impartial, devote themselves to the public weai 
in the sense that they report what they see, serve no masters, fear no groups. 


TIME © 
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Objectives of Modern Education 


By FRANKLIN BOBBITT 
Chicago University 


objectives of education should be. For a 
long time our public schools assumed 
that the objectives were literacy, knowledge of 
textbook subject-matter, and academic disci- 
pline. For the most part, the teacher’s aim was 
to get the subjects studied by the pupils until 
they could return the subject-matter moderately 
well from memory in recitation and examina- 
tion. The pupil’s objective was to memorize 
the subject-matter well 
enough ‘to pass’ in reci- 
tation and examination, to 
the end that he might grad- 
uate and secure a diploma. 
After one “‘passed” in a 
course, the subject-matter 
was simply regarded as 
stored. There it was quietly 
to lie until years afterwards 
when it would be needed. 
The purpose of childhood 
was only to prepare for 
adulthood. It was a time 
for storing up information 
for adult use. 


Ta. is much uncertainty as to what the 


Of course there was a 
good deal of make-believe 
in all of this. They pre- 
tended to believe that the 
geography, the history, the 
algebra, the general science, 
and the other studies, if 
hammered home to the 
point of mastery, would re- 
main unchanged in storage for adult use years 
afterwards. And yet they knew, when they 
stopped to think about it, that the human mind 
automatically and beneficiently eliminates every- 
thing that is not used; that these bales of text- 
book information had no special immunity and 
that they would go the way of all other unused 
mental furniture. They would be cast out. 
They would be speedily forgotten. That is a 
law of nature that man cannot veto. The older 
education recognized this law by placing its 
examinations just at the close of each course, 
and then, after the subject was ‘“‘finished’’ or 
stored, carefully refraining from ever afterward 
examining to see whether or not it remained in 
storage. So long as they never looked to see 
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whether it was there or not, they found it easy 
to persuade themselves that it was still there; 
ot to give solemn certificates to that effect. It 
was not difficult to maintain their make-believe. 

They also assumed that the textbook infor- 
mation stored in the year 1900, let us say, 
would be perfectly good information when 
brought forth for use in 1930. Of course, they 
knew that the world was rapidly changing, and 
that bodies of information relative to the world 
would have corresponding- 
ly to change if they were 
to be of any use. And yet, 
they stored it to the point 
of mastery, and then on to 
the point of over-learning, 
even though they knew it 
would be obsolete, or at 
least archaic, when the time 
should come for bringing 
it forth for use. 

The age of academic 
make-believe is drawing to 
a close. Our profession 
grows more clear-sighted; 
and intellectually more hon- 
est. We are coming to sec 
fairly clearly the kind of 
educational service that our 
communities actually need, 
the kind our schools should 
be rendering. 

Life in this modern age 
is a complicated affair. It 
involves the performance of 
a thousand kinds of activities. Life from hour 
to hour and from day to day is a continuous 
performance of these activities simultaneously 
and in succession. Life is a seventy-year con- 
tinuity of activities. It is one hundred per cent 
conduct, behavior, the doing of things. The 
quality of human life is the quality of one’s 
activities. 

In large part at least, the race has discovered 
those ways of living which are most whole- 
some, most fruitful, and in the long run, most 
satisfying. To be civilized is to live in these 
ways. To be cultivated or cultured is to live in 
these ways. To be successful one must hold to 
civilized standards. To be a good citizen and 
to do one’s part in making democracy a success 
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one must pursue the ways of civilized living. 
Most completely to realize the opportunities 
and ends of one’s three score years and ten, 
one must follow every year of his life the ways 
that have been proved best. 

Modern education is to elevate the quality 
of current human living. Its objective is con- 
tinuous high-grade civilized living. Reduced to 
particulars its objective is the right perform- 
ance currently and all the time of the thousand 
kinds of activity which constitute wholesome 
and elevated human living. 

By current living, we mean everything both 
subjective and objective that a person does. 
We mean his current mental life as fully as his 
physical. The term is to include those current 
intellectual activities which in every person are 
going on about fifteen hours each day, and 
which for the average person are so greatly in 
need of improvement. Then there are the emo- 
tional aspects of one’s life which are also going 
on through all of one’s waking hours; the aes- 
thetic and appreciational aspects, which are in- 
termingled with the other things throughout 
the day; the social activities, which run through 
all of one’s waking hours; one’s expression, 
which is also a matter of several hours each 
day; the activities of physical living and health 
care, which run through the entire twenty-four 
hours; the unspecialized practical tasks about 
the home; one’s citizenship activities; one’s 
recreations and leisure occupations, which oc- 
cupy a goodly portion of every day; and finally, 
as maturity is reached, the activities of one’s 
calling. 

One learns to do these many things by doing 
them. One learns to live by living. One learns 
to hold to high-grade performance by holding 
all of the time as best one can to high-grade 
activities. It is simply a matter of practicing 
the things as occasion offers in which one 
would grow proficient. The method of educa- 
tion for wholesome behavior is simply practice 
from hour to hour and day to day in whole- 
some behavior. This current right living is the 
process of education. But it is also the thing 
we are aiming at, that is to say, the objective. 
Thus in modern education the educational proc- 
esses and the educational objectives are the 
same things. 

This practice in high-grade living of a sort 
appropriate to one’s age, nature, and situation 
should be going on all the time, whether one 
is at home or at school. The school will pro- 
vide some of the opportunity for current prac- 
tice of these activities; the home and the gen- 
eral community life will have to provide a still 
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larger portion. The school will have the child 
five or six hours a day; the home, eighteen or 
nineteen hours per day. The ‘school will have 
him twenty-five or thirty hours a week; the 
home will have him about one hundred forty 
hours per week. It is clear that if he is really 
to arrive at high-grade behavior, then he must 
certainly practice it at home. But the school 
provides the expert workers and must take the 
lead in the management of this education. It 
must provide the patterns of activities of all 
proper sorts; give information needed for self- 
guidance; awaken interests, evaluations, desires 
and ambitions; stimulate, guide, supervise, the 
pupil’s practice in the activities while at the 
school; provide numerous and varied oppor- 
tunities; and advise and cooperate with homes 
in the latter’s discharge of their responsibility. 

Is it enough to aim at current living and not 
at the distant adult future? Aiming at current 
behavior through long years will train for the 
continuity of the same kind of behavior during 
adult years. 

The many-sided community living which the 
school is designed to improve and to elevate is 
going on all of the time. The task of the 
school, along every line, is to take it in hand, 
to elevate it, and to keep it elevated. Every 
elementary school subject has the purpose of 
helping boys and girls properly to perform the 
activities of their current living. The latter are 
the objectives of the modern elementary school. 

The same activities then continue in chang- 
ing and improving form during the further 
years of growth. The high school will help the 
young people still further to elevate, to refine, 
and to make efficient the same lines of activity 
which have been developing during the earlier 
years. It will bring them practically to the 
level of performance of men and women. All 
of the time the high school has just the one 
task, namely to help the young people to im- 
prove and to keep improved all of their cur- 
rent activities, day by day and month after 
month. If this is well done for years, they 
will find themselves well launched upon their 
seventy-year continuity of activities, and will 
come to the adult portion of it well-prepared. 

In this training for activities as our objec- 
tives, we shall continue at least for the present 
to organize the school in terms of subjects and 
departments. But the subjects will not be tqught 
as the ends or the objectives. They will be 
used as means to the improvement of certain 
definite activities of human living which are 
clearly to be seen by both pupils and teachers 
as the real objectives of education. 
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Wisconsin's Capitol 
SEE COVER 
A Short Historical Sketch of the Building 


ISCONSIN territory, previously a part 

of Michigan territory, was organized 

at Mineral Point, July 4, 1836. The 
first legislature met at Old Belmont, now Les- 
ley, La Fayette county, October 25, 1836 in a 
two-story and attic frame building. A long 
struggle took place at Belmont over the loca- 
tion of the permanent seat of government, but 
finally Madison, then merely a town on paper, 
was chosen through the influence of James Du- 
ane Doty. The prospective town received its 
name in honor of James Madison, the fourth 
president of the United States. In June of 1837 
work was begun on a Capitol building, corner- 
stone of which was laid with appropriate cere- 
monies on July 4, 1837. 

After twenty years this Capitol proved in- 
adequate to the growing wants of the State, 
and to relieve the crowded condition the Legis- 
lature of 1857 provided for its enlargement. 

The Legislature of 1903, again realizing that 
the Capitol no longer fully served its purpose, 
appointed a building commission to take into 
consideration the construction of a new and 
larger Capitol. Hardly had the commission be- 
gun with its initial arrangements when a dis- 
astrous event, the fire of February 27, 1904, 
which destroyed a large part of the interior of 
the building, called for immediate action. The 
matter was taken up with vigor and in 1905 
plans for a new building were submitted to 
the legislature. Work was begun late in 1907 
on the West Wing which had suffered the 
most from the fire. It was completed in 1909 
and made ready for the legislature of that 
year. The east wing was erected 1908-1910, 
the south wing 1910-1913; and the north wing 
1914-1917. The central rotunda and dome 
were built 1911-1915. 

The new Capitol stands diagonally in the 
center of the square Capitol Park, its wings 
extending in the directions of the cardinal points 
of the compass and toward the corners of the 
park. The dimensions of the new building ex- 
ceed those of the old structure in length from 
north to south, thirty feet; from east to west, 
two hundred feet; in height, from basement 
to top of flagstaff of the old structure, fifty- 
four and one-half feet. 

The Capitol Park is seven hundred and 
ninety-two feet square, cornering on the car- 


dinal points of the compass. It contains four- 
teen and four-tenths acres, and is handsomely 
situated on an elevation commanding a view of 
the Lakes Monona and Mendota and the sur- 
rounding Four Lakes country. 

The Capitol is cruciform in plan, built en- 
tirely of White Bethel Vermont granite, which 
alone of all the granites compares with marble 
in whiteness and general appearance and is the 
hardest and most durable stone used. The four 
equal wings face the four diagonal streets of 
the city, which lead from the cardinal points of 
the compass. At the end of each wing is an 
entrance for pedestrians. The formal approaches 
and entrances are from the ends of the four 
avenues, two of which lead to the lakes, in the 
axes of each of which are driveways approach- 
ing the building. The four wings terminate in 
stately, dignified porticoes composed of Cor- 
inthian columns, supporting pediments in the 
tympanums of which are groups of granite 
statuary by America’s most distinguished sculp- 
tors. The subjects selected for each of these 
groups correspond to the principal use of each 
wing. 

In the east wing is the supreme court room, 
where the final interpretation of the laws of 
the state is made. Law is the leading consid- 
eration of this pediment, the main figure of 
the group being Liberty holding a torch in her 
right hand to enlighten Justice, and a shield in 
her left protecting Truth. Both Justice and 
Truth are seated, the former holding the scales 
and the latter a mirror, symbols of justice and 
truth. This group is the work of the late Karl 
Bitter. 

The west wing shelters the assembly, that 
part of government which is most representa- 
tive of all resources and activities of the state. 
In the center of the pediment is the figure of 
a woman representing the state, and in throw- 
ing back her veil she proclaims that her re- 
sources are only partially developed. The dairy 
industries, domesticated animals, agricultural 
interests, and forest products are all symbol- 
ized in the group. This also is the work of 
Karl Bitter. 

The senate has its home in the south portico. 
The central figure of the group in this pedi- 
ment symbolizes Wisdom and follows the an- 
cient usage of representing that virtue by a fe- 
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male figure. Thought and reflection are in- 
separable attributes of wisdom. Thought is 
symbolized by a winged skull in the left hand 
of Wisdom and reflection by the mirror in her 
right. This group is the work of Adolph A. 
Weinman. 

The group in the north portico represents 
the attributes of civilization. It links Wiscon- 
sin with all the past. It is expressive of the 
great original fiat ‘‘Let there be light.” The 
various figures of the group are symbolical of 
that light of learning to which the thought 
and wisdom of all centuries have contributed. 
The central figure holding a tablet, on which is 
written the inscription ‘‘Sapientia’”’ or wisdom, 
represents enlightenment. This is the work of 
Attilio Picurilli. 

Four beautiful groups of statuary overlook- 
ing the corner pavilions at the base of the 
great dome add materially to the pyramidical 
effect of the beautiful architectural composi- 
tion. These symbolize fundamental character- 
istics of the state and its people. Each group 
consists of three figures, the middle or chief 
figure in each case being placed on a raised 
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base and standing about twelve feet high. The 
two minor figures are seated and about six feet 
in height. They are cut from Bethel Vermont 
granite, and are the work of the late Karl 
Bitter, one of America’s greatest sculptors. The 
four groups represent “Faith,” ‘Prosperity and 
Abundance,” “Strength,” and “Knowledge.” 

Resting on the great white dome is “The 
Lantern” encircled by a colonade of the Corin- 
thian order. On it stands the gilded bronze 
statue, ‘‘Forward,” a female figure, symbolizing 
this word, which is the State motto. This grace- 
ful figure bears on the crest of her helmet at 
the height of three hundred feet, the badger, 
emblem of the State of Wisconsin. The right 
hand points forward, while the left hand holds 
a globe surmounted by an eagle. It is the work 
of the celebrated sculptor Daniel Chester 
French. 

The dome rises two hundred feet above the 
four wings. 

The Capitol Building is built upon classical 
lines, both exterior and interior and is a fine 
sample of Roman Renaissance architecture. 





An Auditorium Experiment 


By RuTH Mary PHILLIPS 
Auditorium Supervisor, Lowell School, Madison 


READING 
“Are you going to read to us to-day? I 
know where you left off—the big old lion was 
just going in to see the Wizard of Oz. Yes, 
that’s the place right by that picture. Yes, you 
just turned the page’’-—rang out a chorus of 
voices from the boys and girls of the third 
grade. 
POEMS 
“Do we have poems to-day? This is Tues- 
day. I got a good one—four verses in it, too 
‘The Spires of Oxford—’”’ said Robert of the 
sixth grade. “‘O Captain, My Captain’ is sad, 
but I like it best, and I can give it in a low, 
slow voice,” said Lorna of the seventh grade. 


MOVIES 
“I believe we get Moving Pictures to-day. 
What's the picture about? The Boyhood of 
Hiawatha? Is it?” “Can I pull the curtains 
down and turn on the lights for the Movies?” 
“Paul would like to read the captions, I 
know.” 


MARIONETTE STAGE 

“Can’t we work on the Marionette Stage 
on the Hansel and Gretel Play?” ‘Let me be 
the dog.” “I can work the strings.’ “Let me 
make the witches house.”’ ‘Yes, I'll make a 
poster for our boards.” ‘‘Us boys will do the 
tickets.” ‘““You need me to take care of the 
lights, don’t you?” “Which class can we invite 
in?” 

REPAIR WORK 

“That curtain for the Movies is all torn.” 
‘Have you some strong thread and a big needle 
and a thimble, too?” “Yes, here they are in 
the little cabinet that Nelson made for our 
room.” “I know how to sew up that hem,— 
it’s just ripped where the stick goes in at the 
bottom.” “Three of us gitls can go up on the 


stage and sew on it at once,” expostulated 
Gladys. = 
“The pulley and the rope, too, you want 
fixed, don’t you?” inquired Leland. “I guess 
that old green curtain we made out of pieces 
won't last much longer. It’s lucky that the 
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P. T. A. offered to help us out, isn’t it? I hope 
they buy a dandy curtain.” “Splice a rope?” 
“Yes, I can do that so that it'll run through 
that pulley, too.” “Can John and Stanley help 
me?” “We have to get the big high step-lad- 
der from the janitor.” “We can carry it, 
though.” 


CREATIVE SCENES 


“Can I go up on the stage and make up a 
story to fit that scene you have all set?” “I 
want to sit down in front of that wigwam 
and wear that red blanket and be just like 
Minnehaha. I'll weave a basket or string beads. 
My doll will look just like a papoose in that 
frame. Those trees and the moon back there 
look so real! I wish you'd read that part in 
Hiawatha about his hunting.” 

“This scene is just right for our Pioneer and 
Indian Play. I brought my B-B gun to-day, 
too! Will you let us use those wooden knives 
and guns? I sat up kinda late last night writ- 
ing out all of that first scene. Will we have 
time for it today?” 


PLays 

“Let’s charge ten cents instead of five cents 
for our Peter Pan Play. It’s worth it! Shall I 
bring some real leaves to scatter by the win- 
dow? You know they fell off Peter’s shoes. I 
guess we'll have to build a new window so 
that all of us and the Lost Boys, too, can get 
out of the window a little better, when we're 
flying, you know.” 


CLass CLUBS 

“We have our Junior Civic League Program 
today. We must elect a delegate to the coun- 
cil meeting, and I think we better have a new 
“bouncer”. Everyone’s got to behave. I don’t 
believe they all learned that Athenian Oath. 
Let’s practice it now.’”” “Now the Flag Salute! 
At Attention!’ “All sing the first verse of The 
Star Spangled Banner.” 


EXHIBITS 
“I'd like to show these Norwegian shoes 
and caps and dress and apron and doll to my 
class.” “I can tell all about them, for my 
mother just brought them over with her this 
summer,” asked Martha. 


MoviE FILMs 
“Couldn’t we make a movie film for our 
Marionette Stage for Christmas?’ “We could 
all bring some pictures to cut out and then 
paste them on a roll of brown paper like they 


use in the cooking and sewing rooms. One 
of us could stand on each side of the Marion- 
ette stage with a round stick and work the 
whole thing like a scroll.” “I'll write or print 
the words big enough outlined in the right 
color so that anybody can read them.” ‘Then 
Elaine can play the music that is right for each 
picture.” 
SAFETY AND HEALTH 

“You promised John and me to take those 
Safety-First Posters around to some of the 
home rooms and to the different corridor bul- 
letin boards. We like to do that to see how 
nice we can make our boards look and to 
watch the boys and girls read them all.” 
‘They all laughed at the one that said ‘Good 
Clothes for Bad Weather.” ‘Just this morn- 
ing I helped two boys—little ‘uns—across the 
street. They didn’t stay inside those white 
lines until I told ’em to. That truck driver 
would have hit ‘em, sure enough, if I hadn't 
come along. I remembered the picture of that 
truck, we had at school.” 


CONCLUSION 


Yes, these answers to these questions in the 
minds of boys and girls ranging from the first 
grade through the eighth grade all become 
realities in the auditorium, our work-shop, 
equipped with a stage, two dressing rooms, 
lights and a piano. 

The goal is the flowering point for the 
whole school where boys and girls in the pla- 
toon system are prepared for life, and where 
environment is adapted to the child, not the 
child to the environment. 

Competition is applied in all projects; lead- 
ership is encouraged; friendship and good fel- 
lowship are felt; citizenship is experienced; 
cooperation is courted; creative activity is 
craved by all; thrift, health and safety-first 
are lived every day; emergencies are met; fur- 
nishings are made from whatever is at hand; 
and finally the whole unit is socialized so that 
the child’s initiative may grow and develop 
under the leadership of the teacher who is in 
the background, while the child is on the stage 
always playing his part—for— 

“All the world’s a stage, the men and women 
merely players” 
and 
“I hold the world but as the world, 
A stage where every man must play a part.” 

Does the daily half hour that each child has 
in such a workshop aid him in his personal 
preparation and equipment for a place in this— 
our great democracy? 











Pilgrims Going To Church 


An Inter pretation 
By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


Copyright: Art Extension Society 


ET us imagine that we are hiding like In- 
dians on the top of a knoll overgrown 
with scrub pines to screen us, and young 

white-oak trees whose dry leaves whispering in 
the wind will obscure any hint of our presence. 
We are looking down on a group of Pilgrims 
walking over newly cleared land covered with 
snow. They are on their way to church, after 
the manner described by an eye-witness, Isaack 
de Rasieres who visited the colony in 1627. 


Pilgrims Going to Church 


‘They assemble, each with his musket and fire- 
lock in front of the captain’s door.” They 
march ‘“‘without beat of drum, three abreast 
. . . led by a sergeant. . . . Behind comes the 
Governor the preacher with his long cloak 
on... the captain with his side arms and 
with a small cane in his hand,—and so they 
march in good order,’ to the fort-meeting 
house on Burial Hill. Here they march two 
abreast mostly. 

We hear the crunch of footsteps on the snow 
and the low sound of voices which carries to 
us on the clear, quiet morning air. Going to 
church in New England in the early days was 
not a mere matter of getting up early enough 
on Sunday morning. Everyone was expected to 
go to church and everyone went. The constant 
danger of Indian attacks seldom kept these 
faithful Pilgrims from their worship, but they 
went prepared, armed and on the constant 
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lookout for trouble from the restless Indians. 
As we watch them slowly take their way two 
by two it is easy to believe that the second 
man is Governor Bradford; that Elder Brew- 
ster follows, with his bible, and that Cap- 
tain Miles Standish, with his steel cap, walks 
with the women, near the mother with her 
baby. Perhaps the pretty little lady between the 
Captain and us is Priscilla. “The woods against 
a stormy sky” and a few log houses form the 





Boughton. 


background of this impressive group. Here, 
as in Mrs. Heman’s poem, we see 
“.. . woman's fearless eye, 
Lit by her deep love's truth; 

. manhood’s brow serenely high, 
And the fiery heart of youth.” 


The artist has been faithful to the facts. His 
picture is authoritative as to Pilgrim costume. 
He shows us the ancestors of America at their 
best. 


“Ay, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod; 
They have left unstained what there they found 


Freedom to worship God.” 
=. 


The man with his hymn book tucked in his 
belt thinks he hears something in our direction. 
He is looking this way as if he has heard us. 
It is time to be going. But we have seen some- 
thing that the world will never forget. 
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Ever Increasing Expense or Elimination 


BENJAMIN B. JAMES 
State Teachers College, Whitewater 


HE slogan of the 90’s, “A high school 
education for every boy and girl who 
wants it,” became, in 1910, “A college 

education for every young man and young 
woman who wants it.” The sophisticated in 
matters educational now add, “‘provided they 
can profit by it.” This proviso is weighty, in- 
volving many considerations. 

Both high school and college education mean 
mass education and it is common nowadays to 
say that classes need not be limited to 15 or 20 
but may just as well be 30, 40, 50, or more. 
This means, for the average teacher, complete 
abandonment of individual instruction. It puts 
the result on a statistical basis. It makes re- 
sults in knowledge acquired the criterion of 
success; particularly since the rejection of “sub- 
jective rating’’ and the elimination of attitude, 
effort, and time spent in study as elements af- 
fecting scholastic standing. 

The laws of individual differences now enter, 
dominating the situation. From the sixth grade 
to the sixteenth the difference between the best 
and the poorest in knowledge and comprehen- 
sion in the average class of forty is about two 
to six years. Adequate tests have shown this 
many times, there being few exceptions. A 
lower animal can be taught to do certain tricks 
if one has time and patience; so one of the 
dullest of ninth grade students can get the me- 
dian knowledge and comprehension of the les- 
sons assigned if he takes time enough. This nec- 
essary time runs from twice to thrice the time 
required by the average student, and investiga- 
tion has shown that the duller does not remem- 
ber it as well, neither can he make use of the 
knowledge so effectively in other situations as 
can the average student. This difference be- 
tween the dullest and the average remains with- 
out diminution through the high school and 
college; it would increase but for elimination 
and double promotion. By the dullest in the 
class we mean the lower fourth or fifth of the 
class in ability. 

The question confronts us: What is it best 
for iii es fourth or fifth to do in the mat- 
ter of further schooling? There they clutter 
the classes, lower the standards, and acquire in- 
feriority complexes that hinder their future use- 
fulness. 

The parents of many children of limited ca- 


pacity know the shortcomings of their children 
as well as we do. They send them to high 
school or college to have their wits brightened 
up, a thing we know no earthly power can do. 
Who can make that straight which God made 
crooked? (It was Solomon who asked that ques- 
tion.) The parents are not to be blamed for 
this wrong notion of the function of educa- 
tion; that schools make brains was universally 
taught in their day. The Formal Discipline 
dogma dies hard. 

The average child or youth may be counted 
on to give a reasonably pertinent answer to the 
usual questions asked in the classroom. Some 
may be counted on to give irrelevant or mean- 
ingless answers to the same questions. The lat- 
ter are too far along in the grades for their 
mental age; they constitute the bulk of the re- 
peaters. This dropping back is a continual proc- 
ess throughout the grades, from the first to the 
sixteenth. There comes a time when a lad or 
lassie has reached the point of diminishing re- 
turns; a time when, considering the time and 
money expended, it does not pay, and it were 
better for some other kind of instruction to be 
given than that of the public schools as they 
are at present. 

For some years it has been a matter of pride 
with elementary teachers to send as large a 
percentage as possible “‘on to the high school.” 
Similarly, both schools and the community take 
ptide in the number of high school graduates 
who “go on to college.”” The result has been 
aggravated by parental pride and lack of em- 
ployment for the young. That the final condi- 
tion of things is quite undesirable seems to be 
the opinion of most high school and college 
teachers. 


Some —_— confront us: When, by 
whom, and how, is the sidetracking to be done? 
The answers to these questions, except the last 
one, seem fairly evident. How? Who are to be 
sidetracked? It may be well to review some of 
the principles involved, to the end that we may 
see as clearly as possible in this dim morning 
twilight of ‘universal education” just what lies 
before us. 

Deciding when to guide the youth into other 
kinds of preparation for his life work is a mat- 
ter of prophesying the probable outcome. This 
is an uncertain world; everything is a gamble 
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and the chance of a prediction being correct is 
to be stated in pati? terms, the chances in 
favor or the odds against. To predict, we must 
have data to work from. There are two kinds 
of data that we must rely on: the previous rec- 
ord of the youth and an array of test questions 
as cunningly devised as possible to determine 
his mentality. The “opinion of his teachers’’ is 
but a rather unreliable mixture of those two 
and, on general principles, is of no statistical 
value. The mathematicians are elaborating 
methods of procedure, what to do to get, pre- 
dictions stated in the same terms in which all 
gambling predictions are stated. The data must 
be stated numerically and the predictions must 
be in numerical terms. 

What of the reliability of the two kinds of 
data, school records and mental tests? Two ad- 
vances in educational procedure, lately made, 
will help amazingly when they are universally 
adopted; the standard tests in subject matter 
and the normal distribution of ratings. Until 
they are universal school records cannot be of 
much account. As things are now, so many 
schools follow the old methods that massed 
data would not be at all reliable. So much for 
the ‘‘school records” as guides. 


We are left with but one criterion, mental 
tests. The methods make use ot the correlation 
between mentality and school progress. The co- 
efficient of correlation may be defined, for this 
purpose, as the fraction by which we must mul- 
tiply one’s distance above or below the aver- 
age of the group in one function to get his 
most probable distance above or below the av- 
erage of the group in the correlated function. 
By “most probable’ one means “more probable 
than any other particular place.” In applying 
the formulae, we must use certain units of 
measure derived from the raw scores in the 
tests. The result comes out in the form: Tom 
has one chance in five (or ten or fifty) of be- 
ing in the middle 25% of the group if he goes 
on to school. Right at this point some say, ‘It’s 
all guess work; no one can count the ways in 
which things may change or the ways in which 
Tom may change.” The error of those who in- 
terpose this objection to statistical prediction is 
that they do not recognize that all the inter- 
current agencies, at all likely to affect the case, 
are taken account of by the correlations; for 
they are made from so large a group that they 
display gerne all possible kinds and de- 


grees of variations—this is assumed in the 


“random” selection of thousands of cases from 
which the data are obtained. 


Stated more accurately, but at more length, 
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the prediction takes the form; Dick’s most 
probable place in the class, if he goes on, is 
having, say, 68% of the class above him and 
there are four chances out of five that he will 
not deviate from that position by as much as 
3% of the group. One takes chances when he 
gets his life insured, as does the company that 
insures him; but no one thinks of saying, the 
thing can’t be done, no one knows when a 
given man will die. We are on the verge of 
putting educational — on the same basis 
as life insurance. If a father wants to take the 
chance, he may keep his boy in school though 
the chance is but one in ten that he will last 
a year, otherwise he must send him to a private 
school. 

We must, however, have such an array of 
data to go on as insurance companies had after 
the Carlisle tables were made out. The mathe- 
matical procedure is well worked out and it is 
not involved. It is hoped that those who do 
not understand the processes will ‘‘stand by” 
and patiently help to gather the necessary data 
and not play the part of prophets of evil or 
throw wrenches. 


It could help much to be able to say: Many 
results show that, on the average, only 25% of 
those high school graduates in the lower fifth 
in intelligence survive the first semester in col- 
lege; but we must have more data than we 
now have to be able to say even that; the data 
are coming in, however. We may reasonably 
expect that before the middle of this century 
comes around, the whole process of banking on 
the future of a given lad will be on the same 
basis as the life insurance game; more accuracy 
can not be expected. Who knows? It may be 
that by 1950 a young man can go to a banker 
to borrow money to see him through college. 
He presents his credentials from the schools; 
the banker looks them over, consults the tables, 
and says, ‘Yes, I'll lend you money, but I see 
you are what is called a hazardous risk and I’ll 
have to charge you 9% interest.’” Or, he may 
say, ““You seem to be in the preferred class; I'll 
charge you the same rate as in case of other 
good security.” Optimistic? Yes, but who 
knows? 

May the day be speeded when the teachers’ 
monthly and semester ratings are valuable data; 
they would then doubtless be worth more than 
single tests of either achievement 8&r' intelli- 
gence. Unfortunately they are of little account 
now. The writer learned the other day of a 
teacher who gave, in a class of 32, 28 A’s and 
4 B’s. So long as that kind of nonsense be- 
devils our records no use can be made of them. 
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You Can Make Them Look! 


ANTOINETTE BAKER 
Janesville High School 


HEN you stop before a bulletin board, 
why do you? Does something catch 
your eye, or do you need a rest? You 

each own a bulletin board. What do you do to 
it so that people—especially pupils—stand still 
before it or go out of their way to get to it? 

It seems to me that two teachers out of every 
three are bemoaning the fact that students pay 
so little attention to bulletin boards. Especially 
after someone has “spent hours getting mate- 
rial and arranging that board’ do spectators 
seem unusually indifferent to it. A teacher once 
said, “What is the matter with my bulletin 
board, anyway? Last night I arranged it so 
carefully and thought it looked attractive, but 
not one person even glanced at it all today.” 
The board was large, in the front of the room, 
neatly covered with brown prints and news- 
paper clippings, in a shaft of light, and at the 
eye-level of the majority. Nothing was wrong 
with it—except that the material on it had been 
changed so infrequently that the familiarity of 
the board had blotted it out of existence. 

Today it looked exactly as it did yesterday 
and the day before. True, the material had been 
changed, but the display had not been varied, 
the material presented was the same type as 
yesterday, devoid of that interest created 
through variety, and the general opinion re- 
mained “Oh, I read that yesterday, why bother 
to read it today?” So the bulletin board, so 
full of possibilities, is dead. It is a mere school- 
room fixture, and gains no more attention than 
a mere fixture. What more could one expect? 

There are numerous devices for arousing the 
interest in bulletin boards, but two I know of 
are always successful. One is a shock, and the 
other is to “‘pass the buck.” Either or both will 
arouse interest and sustain it. Either or both 
will prove successful in the hands of the most 
inexperienced. 

The shock may be given in material or in 
form. When a new class, untrained in exam- 
ing boards, arrives, it will soon find the bul- 
letin board if that board holds a “good joke,” 
a funny paper, or a cartoon. These things 
usually apply to the class work, but the fact 
that they do not need not prohibit them. That 
they are interesting often earns them space. 
Let your board get the name of being “fun to 


look at’? rather than educational or uplifting 
and the work is over. Give the students news 
of the school, news which is sought with eager- 
ness; give them something to discuss in their 
free hours; give them items of personal inter- 
est, of social events, of important meetings, of 
honors received, and lots of fun. Make them 
want to pass the board every day because of 
the freshness and novelty of the items appear- 
ing thereon. Make them want to know what 
will appear next, whose name will be men- 
tioned, social events of the week, and the 
latest joke. If you are teaching English and a 
student who has not seen it is asked what your 
bulletin board contains and answers, ‘Oh, 
something about English.”, you might just as 
well never put another article on that board. 
No person must know without looking at it 
what is on the bulletin board. 

The shock in form is as simple as the shock 
in material, and it is more obvious. It is just 
another name for variety of arrangement. If 
the board is completely covered on Monday and 
Tuesday, it is well to have one little paragraph 
or a single picture on it Wednesday. And a 
boardful of pictures might well be followed 
by a boardful of newspaper clippings rather 
than another boardful of pictures. 

Change the arrangement of material, put 
some on at angles, put your information of odd 
shaped paper, use colored paper and inks, ad 
tion marks and exclamation points. But above 
everything pique the curiosity. By doing so you 
get the attention from any place in the room, 
your board will live and become a center of 
interest rather than just a fixture in the front 
of the room. 

You know that ‘‘passing the buck’’ is “‘let- 
ting George do it.” We all appreciate our own 
handicraft more than we do that of anyone 
else. The person who has arranged the bul- 
letin board will look at it; the person who has 
collected the material for it will know the ma- 
terial; the person who has had his work on it 
will watch for another appearance of his talent. 
Pupils are not only willing but eager to bring 
in material and arrange it on the bulletin board. 
This shifting of responsibility not only lightens 
the teacher's task and fixes the student’s atten- 
tion on the board but also trains the student in 
observation and appreciation. 
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Our 79th President 


URING the 76 years of its existence 78 educators have served the Wisconsin 

Teachers’ Association as president. Only one, the first, J. G. McMynn, Racine, 

served more than one year. His term of office extended from the time of organ- 
ization in 1853 through 1854. Three times in 1873, 1899, and 1911 two different per- 
sons served as president during the same year. 


Mr. Tobey is the 79th educator to be chosen by Wisconsin teachers to act as their 


chief. 














Superintendent §. B. Tobey, Wausau 


6677 N accepting the presidency of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, I wish to ex- 
press my gratitude for the high honor conferred upon me. No greater honor 
could come to any citizen of Wisconsin than to be the unanimous choice for presi- 

dent of this great organization. 

In accepting the office I feel no less keenly the great responsibility involved. 


I can only assure you that I shall, with fidelity and to the best of my ability, dis- 





charge the duties incident to the honor conferred.” 


S. B. ToBey. 
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H. C. Almy, Superior 


The New Presidents — Meet Them 

















ries 


J. E. Worthington, Waukesha 
Southern 

















R. Goodell, Hammond 
Northwestern 











These are the new presidents of 
the various district associations 
upon whose shoulders rests the 
responsibility of the success of 
the associations and the district 
meetings of next year. Let's get 
acquainted and give them the 
hearty handshake of coopera- 
tion. 











Messinger, Drummond 


B. S. Rock, Ripon 
Northeastern 
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Wheelock, Viroqua 














Around and About the Convention 


By A STAFF MEMBER 
Milwaukee, November 6, 7, 8, and 9, 1929 


HE 76th convention of the Wisconsin 

Teachers Association probably attracted 

the largest number of teachers of any 
meeting since its organization. It is estimated 
that fully 12,000 were in attendance. Both gen- 
eral and section meetings were filled to capac- 
ity. Hotels were full to overflowing, and many 
of the convention guests were placed in pri- 
vate homes. The streets were crowded before 
and after the meetings, and at meal time there 
was scarcely a chair available in the restaurants, 
cafes, and dining rooms. 

The general program started at 9 o'clock 
and according to a pre-arranged schedule the 
main speakers went on at 9:30 and 11:00 re- 
spectively. Shifting in the great morning audi- 
ences, which was a source of bitter complaint 
last year, was noticeable by its absence this 
yeatr—probably due to a pre-arranged plan by 
which the speakers were announced five min- 
utes before taking the platform and because 
the upper gallery was left open at all times for 
late comers and for those who found it neces- 
sary to leave during the course of a discussion. 
Outside doors were closed only during the two 
forty-five minute periods occupied by speakers 
at the morning session. 

The Boys’ Technical High School, Milwau- 
kee, the Cudahy High School, and the Shore- 
wood High School bands opened the Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday morning programs 
respectively. In each case they started promptly 
at 9 o'clock. The music was especially fine 
and received many compliments from the great 
audiences. Other musical numbers were equally 
appreciated. The Schoolmasters Quartette, con- 
sisting of the ‘‘Four Bills’ —William M. Swain, 
Milwaukee; William G. Kastner, Milwaukee; 
William T. Darling, Wauwatosa; William F. 
Buboltz, West Allis,—went over “big.” The 
splendid program by the Philharmonic Chorus 
of the Milwaukee Teachers Association, di- 
rected by Alfred Hiles Bergen, received thun- 
derous applause from the audience, and on Sat- 
urday the Mens Glee Club of the Milwaukee 
State Teachers College, under the direction of 
S. A. Thorne, was equally well received. The 
group singing, led by Professor Ed. Gordon in 
his usually enthusiastic manner, accompanied 
by Theodore Winkler, supervisor of music, 
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Sheboygan, was entered into heartily by the 
audience. 

With the exception of Thursday the speakers 
started promptly, closed promptly, and were 
heard quite distinctly, although it is no easy 
task to adjust oneself to the conditions con- 
fronted in the great hall. On Thursday ‘‘every- 
thing went wrong.” In the first place David 
Lawrence who was to be the first speaker can- 
celled just as the programs were about to be 
printed. Then Owen Rowe O'Neil had scarcely 
gotten a good start when it was evident 
that the people in the far end of the hall 
were not able to hear him. The stage manager, 
and the electrician were appealed to, but con- 
ditions did not improve. Finally the speaker 
was halted, when it was discovered, according 
to the manager of the Auditorium, that work- 
men preparing for the “Miracle” play had cut 
a number of wires which accounted for the in- 
activity of the loud speakers. After about 
twenty minutes it was announced that repairs 
had been made but the speaker had no more 
than resumed his discussion when it was evi- 
dent that still other repairs were necessary. He 
struggled through, the rest of the program 
was put on, and then the second speaker, who 
had been warned a number of times to be on 
time, failed to put in his appearance, so the 
meeting adjourned early—at 11:30. The pub- 
lic address system, which had been inspected 
on Wednesday by the president and secretary, 
was overhauled during the noon hour, and 
when again tested out at two o'clock by the 
same officers was in good working order, so 
that the Kindergarten—Primary section experi- 
enced no difficulty in using it on Thursday 
afternoon. It functioned Friday and Saturday 
without further trouble. 

The Thursday evening concert by the Rus- 
sian Symphonic Choir drew a record crowd. 
Although the choir had appeared before, it 
was received with an enthusiasm which inspired 
the singers, and at the close of the concert the 
audience insisted upon three encores before 
they were willing to retire from the Audi- 
torium. e: 

The Representative Assembly was very much 
unlike that of 1928, which was bitterly criti- 
cised by teachers, through the columns of 
the Journal, and otherwise. Due to the care- 
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ful work of the Credentials Committee, a new 
method of checking delegates, and the more 
spacious quarters in the vocational school, the 
meeting assembled right on time without the 
confusion of a year ago. The string quartette 
of the North Division High School, under the 
direction of Miss Eleanor Sockow, opened the 
program promptly at 7:30. At 7:50 President 
Palmer announced the committees and the Rep- 
resentative Assembly was opened. The Creden- 
tials Committee report was followed by the 
election of officers in record time. Mr. S. B. 
Tobey, Wausau, was elected president without 
opposition. Mr. F. V. Powell, Platteville; Wil- 
liam Urban, Sheboygan; and Miss Agnes Boy- 
ington, Ashland were elected first, second, and 
third vice-presidents respectively. Mr. C. J. An- 
derson and Miss Joanna Hannan were re- 
elected to the Executive Committee, and B. E. 
McCormick was re-elected secretary. In addi- 
tion to the report of the secretary there were 
reports from the Committees on Cooperation, 
Propaganda, Necrology and Resolutions. The 
secretary, in the absence of Miss Ethel Gardner, 
presented the report of the committee on Co- 
operation, Mr. C. E. Hulten, the report of the 
committee on Propaganda, and Miss Mabel 
Beckwith, chairman, the report of the commit- 
tee on Necrology. Mr. A. M. Royce, Platte- 
ville, presented the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions. Mr. O. H. Plenzke, assistant state 
superintendent of public instruction, discussed 
certification in Wisconsin; Supt. W. J. Berger, 
Sheboygan, presented the county board of edu- 
cation problem; Mr. C. J. Anderson, Depart- 
ment of Education of the University, talked on 
the subject of ‘Teacher Training in Wiscon- 
sin—Supply and Demand for Teachers;” and 
Superintendent John Callahan discussed High 
School Aid and School Taxation in Wisconsin. 
These were followed by an informal presenta- 
tion of their plans by Hon. E. G. Smith of the 
Interim Committee. The convention directed 
the appointment of committees to study cer- 
tification, the county board, and taxation. It 
authorized the continuance of the activities of 
the Teacher Training Council to work on the 
problem of teacher training. While the session 
Jasted more than three hours and a half there 
was not a single moment of time wasted, the 
meeting being conducted with dignity and pre- 
cision. 

That the section programs were “splendid” 
seemed to be the sentiment of the teachers. 
They were well organized and carried through 
on time. Too much credit for the success of 
the convention cannot go to the section chair- 
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men. Probably the meeting of section chair- 
men in January, a new plan inaugurated last 
year, at which time general plans were agreed 
upon, was a contributing factor to the success 
of the meeting this year. All told there were 
61 section programs and approximately 150 
speakers. 

A major portion of the credit for the smooth 
working conditions at the doors goes to Mr. 
Frank Maas of the Milwaukee Vocational 
school and his assistants, who cooperated with 
door tenders in directing the great crowds. In- 
cidentally, the new door regulations appeared 
to be satisfactory for the criticism of last year 
was not repeated. 

President Merle Palmer did a splendid job 
as presiding officer. The programs were held 
strictly to a time schedule and the convention 
closed at twelve o'clock Saturday as precisely 
as it opened at 7:30 o'clock Wednesday even- 
ing. Not a single program dragged over the 
noon hour, which contributed not a little to 
the general satisfaction of the crowd. No time 
was wasted between numbers and the whole 
convention was carried off in a thoroughly 
business-like manner. 

Headquarters were established in the exhibit 
room at the Auditorium early Thursday morn- 
ing. They were supplemented by two informa- 
tion booths—one at the Hotel Schroeder and 
the other in the main entrance to the Audi- 
torium. All three centers were busy through- 
out the convention. The WISCONSIN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION held a prominent place in the 
display at the exhibit room booth. 

The lost and found bureau functioned well 
under the direction of Mrs. L. F. Rahr, in the 
main entrance to the Auditorium. Many arti- 
cles were turned in to the bureau.and many of 
them were returned to the owners by the 
bureau. A comparatively small number of arti- 
cles remained in the bureau at the close of the 
convention. A fountain pen, a chiffon scarf, a 
check book or two, a pair or two of gloves, 
and a few odd ones will be returned to the 
owners upon identification. 

There were two or three general criticisms 
and they were well founded. The first per- 
tained to the inability of persons in the far 
end of the Auditorium to hear the speakers at 
the general meetings. Perhaps the loud speak- 
ing apparatus can be improved. If not, some 
arrangement other than that which has been 
the custom may be necessary. A second was 
based on the fact that some of the meeting 
rooms were too small to accommodate all those 
who wanted to attend. An effort was made this 
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year to hold all the meetings down town. 
Every available room was used. It will be im- 
possible, the writer believes, to provide larger 
meeting places without using some of the out- 
lying schools which have ample space. In some 
cases rooms were more than large enough. It is 
evident that the attendance shifts. The chair- 
man of any group which was overcrowded may 
feel complimented on his program for the sec- 
tions were assigned this year to rooms that had 
ample capacity to accommodate the attendance 
as reported last year. A third criticism was 
based on teachers entering and leaving section 
meetings during a talk. Certainly that is not 
good manners. Besides, it frequently confuses 
the speaker. It has been suggested that ushers 
be posted at all doors to prevent persons en- 
tering or leaving during the course of a num- 
ber. That may be possible but after an experi- 
ence at one of the halls in the Auditorium on 
Thursday afternoon the writer is not sure that 
it can be enforced. If teachers are not on time 
they ought not to expect to gain admission to 
meetings. And when in meetings there ought 
to be as great hesitancy about leaving as there 
would be to leave a church auditorium during 
a sermon. 

All reports of committees presented to the 
representative Assembly and abstracts of the 
discussions before that body were printed and 
placed in envelopes which were distributed to 
delegates. The latter may find the material 
useful at local meetings. Copies of a number 
of the reports are available at the W. T. A. 
office. 

Representatives of the Interim Committee 
appointed by the last legislature and officers of 
The League of Women Voters were interested 
spectators at the Representative assembly meet- 
ing. Several from each group also attended the 
general meetings. 

A feature on the Friday morning program 
was the presentation of a gold medal by Flor- 
ence Hale, Augusta, Maine, to Mrs. Dorothy 
Enloe Buck, teacher in a one-room school in 
Grant County, as the nation’s outstanding rural 
school teacher. Mrs. Buck won the distinction 
in a nation-wide contest last year. She was se- 
lected for the honor by fifteen educators who 
studied reports of her work. In her absence 
President Asa Royce of Platteville State Teach- 
ers College accepted the medal. 

The exhibits were larger and better than 
usual. Mechanics Hall was filled to the limit. 
Large crowds studied new books, new appara- 
tus, and new methods during the three days of 
the conference. 


A larger number of banquets than usual 
were held this year. There was some confusion 
owing to the fact that in many cases prepara- 
tions had not been made for the large number 
who desired to attend—which suggests in the 
general arrangements for next year a banquet 
bureau in the secretary's office in the Audi- 
torium, where reservations may be made for 
any or all banquets. 

The press gave more space than usual to as- 
sociation doings this year. In addition to gen- 
eral news, abstracts from many of the talks 
were published by the Milwaukee newspapers. 

The large attendance on Saturday morning 
was a source of considerable satisfaction to 
those in charge of the general program, which 
was arranged largely as a matter of experiment. 
There has been considerable discussion about 
the advisability of dropping the Saturday morn- 
ing program. It may be a wise thing to do, 
but the attendance this year would at least sug- 
gest further consideration before definite action 
is taken. 

The Association is desirous of providing ev- 
ery convenience for members at the state meet- 
ing. Improvements come as a result of observa- 
tion, experience, and constructive criticism. 
The officers of the association will welcome 
suggestions for the betterment of the con- 
vention. 





Committee Reports 


Report of the Committee on Cooperation 
with Section Associations: 

Your committee on Cooperation with Section As- 
sociations begs leave to submit the following report 
of progress: 

The committee has held four meetings since the 
1928 meeting of the State Association. 

A questionnaire was prepared and forwarded to 
officers of section meetings for the purpose of se- 
curing information about their present organizations. 

On the basis of this study and the study of state 
organizations made by this committee during the pre- 
vious year, the following problems were evolved: 

1. Shall the delegate assembly meet at a time other 

than when professional meetings are in session? 
If so, when? Where? 

2. Could the existing section associations form the 

basis of a reorganized W. T. A.? If so, how? 

3. If a sectional basis should be established, should 

definite boundaries be established for each sec- 


tion? 
4. How could the sections be represented in the 
delegate assembly ? . 


5. Would it be possible to have a combination 
fee for the section and state meetings as is 
done in several states? 

An invitation was sent to the officers of the seven 

division associations to meet with the committee for 
a discussion of these fundamental problems. 
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A meeting of the committee was held at Madi- 
son, October 26, 1929, at which each division was 
represented. It was the unanimous concensus of this 
meeting that any contemplated reorganization of the 
W. T. A. be based on the following policy: 

(a) That the seven existing division associations, 
with the addition of a division association at 
Milwaukee, form the basis of the state asso- 
ciation, 

(b) That no attempt be made to establish definite 
sectional boundaries. 

(c) That the sections be represented in the dele- 
gate assembly. 

(d) That there be one combination fee for divi- 
sion and state associations. 

(e) That the meeting of the delegate assembly be 
held at a time other than any of the Division 
meetings. 

The committee approves this statement of policy 
and further recommends that the present committee 
be continued to work out the details of a plan of re- 
organization along these lines to be submitted at the 
meeting of the State Association next year. 


By action of the Representative Assembly the 
Committee was continued. 

The Report of the Committee on Propaganda 
was given by Mr. C. E. Hulten, chairman. 
This report is too lengthy to permit of pub- 
lication here. Copies of this report, however, 
have been printed and may be secured from 
the W. T. A. office in Madison. 

In presenting the Report of the Committee 
on Necrology Miss Mabel Beckwith, chairman, 
said 


“However much we, the teachers of Wisconsin, 
may congratulate ourselves upon our present educa- 
tional system, upon our remarkable State Associa- 
tion, and upon our high ideals for the education of 
the youth of today, we must not lose sight of the 
plain truth that this has not been brought about by 
our own efforts alone, but by the consistent and per- 
sistent systematic efforts of the teachers of Wiscon- 
sin throughout her past educational history. Because 
they had a vision and allowed nothing to obscure it, 
because they were nothing daunted, and because they 
gave themselves untiringly to the cause, we are to- 
day able to look upon the schools of Wisconsin and 
our state organization with a large measure of pride 
and satisfaction. 

“It is the duty of this committee to hand to you 
a register of those who have since our last meeting 
‘fought the good fight and finished the faith.’ 

“May we carry on the work which a year ago 
they were a part of, in such a way that we may 
leave it to our successors with no lessening of the 
impetus which has come to it from them. We there- 
fore request this assembly to rise and to stand for a 
few moments in silent tribute to those who meet 
with us no longer, and to consecrate ourselves anew 
to the great and ever widening task to which we 
have dedicated our lives.” 


(The list reported by the Necrology Com- 
mittee is not published herewith for the reason 
that notices have appeared heretofore in the 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. The of- 
fice of the Association will be pleased to fur- 
nish the list upon inquiry.) 

Mr. A. M. Royce, Platteville, chairman of 
the Committee on Resolutions, presented the 
following: 


The Association acknowledges with pleasure its 
appreciation of the fine attitude of the people gen- 
erally toward the schools of the state. This is shown 
in the confidence placed in the educational leadership 
of the teaching se vate and in the readiness with 
which the citizens provide funds for the continued 
improvement of educational opportunities for the 
state’s children. This is particularly evident where 
the educational leadership is strongest. 

The Wisconsin State Teachers Association also ap- 
preciates the cooperation of the newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio officers, parent-teacher clubs, mothers 
clubs, and similar organizations in the interpretation 
of education. We urge that further provisions be 
made for the extension of this cooperation between 
these agencies and the teaching profession toward the 
common end that the public may be led to fully 
understand the achievements, ideals, and needs of 
the public school system. 

The members of this Association are very vitally 
interested in the management of the Retirement 
Fund. Many of them are paying into this fund look- 
ing forward to that time which will necessarily come 
when they must retire. They are vitally concerned 
that there shall be such a conduct of the retirement 
funds that there shall be no question about the safety 
of their annuities. We believe that its operations 
should be entirely nonpolitical and unselfish. We be- 
lieve further that an enterprise of such large pro- 
portions demands that the administration should be 
constantly reinforced by the best expert service. 

We receive with cordiality and friendship the In- 
terim Committee appointed by the legislature of the 
state of Wisconsin at its last session, for the study 
of education. We pledge the support of this associa- 
tion and all agencies that may have data of value in 
the investigations of this committee. We should de- 
plore any activity on the part of any individual or 
groups of individuals which might lead the com- 
mittee to conclusions at variance with the facts. We 
hope and pray that the committee will at all times 
keep before it the idea of the right of the individual 
to obtain and the duty of the state to provide first- 
class educational opportunities, reaching from the 
kindergarten through the higher institutions of 
learning. 

In view of the fact that Wisconsin through its effi- 
cient library and educational extension services has 
been a pioneer in the providing of opportunities for 
adult education, we note with satisfaction the psy- 
chological and social sanctions that recently have 
been given to this type of work. We believe that 
the safety and security and likewies the progress of 
our state in no small measure depends upon the con- 
tact of the minds of its citizens with the newest 
thought and latest discoveries in the different realms 
of life’s activities. One of the strongest agencies for 
the awakening and enrichment of active minds after 
an individual has severed his connection with the 
organized systems of education of long standing, are 
these newer institutions which give opportunity for 
adult education. 
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Certificate requirements leading to life certification 
to teach in the schools of the state are very much 
too low. As Jong as legal requirements are on this 
low level, the work of professional schools preparing 
teachers will necessarily be compelled to remain upon 
a low level of curricular requirements. It is encour- 
aging to note the large percentage of young people 
in our professional courses who are voluntarily tak- 
ing courses beyond the legal limit. Some means 
should be taken for raising the standard of certifi- 
cate requirements. The state is in the position to re- 
spond to higher qualifications and stricter regulations. 
The welfare of the pupils of the state should be con- 
sidered as paramount in such matters of educational 
procedure. The Teachers Association will be glad to 
support a decided revision of the certification laws in 
Wisconsin. 

We feel that one of the strongest of agencies for 
the solution of the problems of the rural communities 
which are demanding wide-spread attention not only 
in this state but in the country at large, is a high 
school education for every boy and girl from the 
rural communities as well as the urban centers. 

We hope that Wisconsin will soon find the way 
to come to the financial assistance of smaller high 
schools of this state which are attended mostly by 
those with rural background. Under the present sys- 
tem of financing, not only will it be impossible to 
extend further the opportunities for high school edu- 
cation to those from rural communities but these op- 
portunities will be curtailed on account of the dis- 
continuance of high schools in the villages for want 
of adequate financial support. We believe that edu- 
cation more and more must become the responsibility 
of the state at large rather than the burden of in- 
dividual communities which, due to geographic and 
social conditions, are often not financially able to 
provide the funds required for high school education 
in addition to elementary education in their respec- 
tive communities. 

The Wisconsin Teachers’ Association again ex- 
presses its hearty approval and active support of the 
Wisconsin program of education as formulated by 
our Department of Public Instruction. This program 
sets as its major objectives for the immediate future: 
a state plan of certification of teachers, adequate state 
aid for high schools, county school administration, 
and a sound method of taxation for education. We 
have full confidence in the leadership of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, and feel that the 
work of this Department deserves the intelligent 
study and cooperation of the public in general as 
well as the teachers of the state. 

We recommend the adoption of the above resolu- 
tions. 


The following resolution was presented by 
R. W. Bardwell and adopted by the Assembly: 


WHEREAS, The profession of teaching is the most 
common vocational objective of the students of our 
state university; and 

WHEREAS, Other vocations such as law, medicine, 
agriculture, and engineering have provided for them 
in the university colleges which provide adequate 
preparation for their respective fields; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Wisconsin Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation urge the Board of Regents of the University 
to recognize the importance of the profession of teach- 
ing in their university organization, and provide a 
College of Education in the University of Wisconsin 


comparable in its professional status to the colleges 
in the Universities of Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Ohio, 
California, and other state universities of the United 
States. 





Who Fails 
HEN one analyzes the present practice 
of schools with respect to child failure, 
one is somewhat disturbed as to the degree of 
justice contained in the common statement that 
Johnny failed. 

The question of who failed raises the ques- 
tion of relative responsibility for the program 
that ends in the final result known as failure. 
Just what responsibility does each of the two 
factors concerned in the successful completion 
of a school task assume? On the school side, 
we are supposed to furnish trained teachers 
and supervisors that are skilled in the objec- 
tives, materials and methods of instruction. 
That is, the school assumes the responsibility 
of setting the objectives, selecting the proper 
kind and amount of subject matter, and de- 
veloping a method of presenting this matter 
so as to accomplish the desired objective. 
Johnny holds no such responsible position. He 
is sent to school to be educated, which means 
not Johnny but the school is primarily respon- 
sible for causing in Johnny some specific desir- 
able changes either mental or physical. Under 
these circumstances, it is quite fair for the 
school report card to consistently blame Johnny 
for failing? 

It is not a question as to whether Johnny is 
partly responsible for failure, for it is obvious 
that the assumption of responsibility on the 
part of the learner is an essential part of any 
learning process. The question is, under pres- 
ent school practices, who assumes the major 
part of the responsibility? There can be little 
question that the school is at least ten times as 
much in control of the factors that go into the 
learning situation as is the child, and in spite 
of this fact, failure is consistently aaa to 
Johnny. Would it not be more consistent on 
the part of the school to write on Johnny's 
report card, we failed to develop in Johnny a 
mastery of “the multiplication tables,” or “we 
failed to develop in Johnny the expected read- 
ing mastery.” 

One wonders, after analyzing the situation, 
whether the current practice in expressing the 
final result always in terms of chilg failure is 
based upon justice, or whether it is due to the 
fact that the school, being in control of the 
manner of expression, expresses the result in 
the manner most agreeable to itself? 

—H. W. Kircher, Supt., Sheboygan, Wis. 
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Poems By Wisconsin Teachers 


ISS Mary Barton, Tomah, is winner of 

the November “Anthology of World 

Poetry,” published by Albert and 
Charles Boni, Inc. Her poem “Good Friends’ 
was selected by the committe for both its 
thought and technic. Several other poems men- 
tioned by the committee are also printed. 

If the poems continue to come in as they 
have the last two months it may be possible 
for us to publish a booklet of ‘Poems by Wis- 
consin Teachers” at the end of the year. If you 
have any contributions send them in. The An- 
thology for another month may be yours. 


GOOD FRIENDS 


The lake and sky, it seems to me, 
Are friendly as two things could be, 
For when the sky is smiling blue 
The lake is always happy too, 
And when the lake is dull and gray, 
The sky seems never to be gay. 


The lake and sky are such good friends 
That I can’t tell where either ends, 
And when I sit upon the sands, 
And gaze ‘way out where they join hands, 
I wonder which it is that goes 
To meet the other one. 

Who knows? 

Mary Barton, Tomah 


RECOMPENSE 


When brilliant red and yellow leaves 
Arrayed against a background 

Of an autumn haze 

Bow to the ground before an icy blast, 
We need not feel 

That these are dreary days. 


For when the gorgeous blue October skies 
Pale into dull November's 

Leaden gray, 

It is as when the glow of setting sun 
Fades into darkness 

At the close of day. 


And as the grass and flowers each night are tucked 
Beneath a cloak of darkness 

In their beds, 

So for the night of winter, Mother Nature 

Lays a snow-white mantle 

O’er their heads. 


It’s true, 
We miss the living things so dormant then, 
The sounds by winter silenced 
And made dumb; 
But we are given recompense in full, 
In our great joy each year 
When spring is come. 
—Margaret Fitzgerald, Oshkosh 


NOCTURNE 


I played it to you 

Caressing the strings lovingly, 

For you loved it—and I loved you; 

A song of night, of stars, of dreams, 

And calm waters lazily mirroring all; 

A muted serenade—were you the singer or was 1? 


I play it now—to myself 

And caress the strings, 

But they respond not as before; 

A chill wind pierces the night 

The waters, stormy now, distort the starry images 

And reflect the dreams—vague, meaningless, but per- 
sistent memories ; 

The wind brushes weird chordings from the lute 

Which Eros, lonely and despairing, cast aside. 


Ruth L. Kelley, Oshkosh 


MY RIVER 


I hear my River calling 

As it ripples in the breeze. 
I see my River flowing 
And sparkling in the breeze. 

I hasten to its wooded shores 

Of birch, and spruce, and pine, 
And I listen to the stories 
By this river I call mine. 


It tells me of the Indian fights 

That were fought along its shores, 
When the redskin painted warriors 
Paddled off to many wars. 

How it furnished food and furs 

To the hungry, naked tribes 
When the tepees of the village 
Were bare and cold inside. 


It tells me of the friars 

Who came to save lost souls 
The explorers and the trappers 
Who came in search of gold, 

And how the river guided them 

And made their burden light 
While blazing trails for other men 
In the darkness of a night. 


How when the cities wanted pine 

The river did its best 
To bring them logs, the finest kind 
Carried on its breast. 

And when men wanted power 

For these cities grand and fine 
The river turned the turbines, 
Whence came the power lines. 


As I listen to the stories 
My River tells to me 
I catch a greater vision 
Of the things that used to be. 
And I hear my River murmur 
As I slowly turn away 
“God sendeth me to work for man; 
And all my work is play.” 


—Leslie W. Brown, Delavan H. S. 
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Eight Months with the Legislature 


URING the longest session of the legis- 
lature in Wisconsin, the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association sent out seventeen 

legislative bulletins giving information about 
proposed legislation, hearings, and the final dis- 
position of the bills. 

The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION has carried 
summaries of the new laws concerning educa- 
tion. This page completes the report of legis- 
lation effecting education in Wisconsin. 


CHAPTER 349 (764-A): provides for two classes of 
state graded school: (1) First class—all state 
graded schools of three or more departments; 
(2) Second class—all state graded schools of 
two departments; provides that school shall be 

, maintained at least nine months and that not 
more than 45 students shall be in average daily 
attendance in any one department in order to 
secure aid. The principal of first class schools 
shall hold some form of state license or certifi- 
cate. In first class schools one assistant may hold 
a second grade certificate and all others shall 
have first grade certificates, state licenses or state 
certificates. The principal of second class schools 
shall hold a first grade county certificate and 
shall have at least one year of successful experi- 
ence, or some form of a state certificate. The as- 
sistant shall hold a second grade certificate or a 
certificate of a higher grade. The law also pro- 
vides that the school shall be properly equipped, 
and shall follow a course of study prepared by 
the state superintendent. 


CHAPTER 221 (290-A): provides that the cost of 
academic instruction in hospitals for crippled 
children shall be paid out of the fund for chil- 
dren physically disabled; provides supervision of 
such courses shall be under the city superintend- 
ent of schools of the city in which the hospital is 
located. 


CHAPTER 344 (14-S): provides that districts which 
do not maintain a high school or junior high 
school and whose territory is outside the limits 
of any high school district, may offer two years 
of instruction beyond the 8th grade. Such courses 
may include two years of English, one of gen- 
eral science, one of American history and civil 
government, and one of agricultural economics. 
They may include courses in algebra, commercial 
arithmetic, and bookkeeping, commercial geog 
raphy, ancient and mediaeval history, and modern 
history. The courses shall conform to the re 
quirements of the course of study for high schools 
outlined by the state superintendent of public in 


struction and shall be under the supervision of 
the county superintendent. Any free high school 
in Wisconsin shall accept credits secured by 
passing an examination conducted by the cout 


superintendent, on the same basis as_ if 
were taken in sucl | 
aid of $25 for each pupil enrolled in at least 


three such courses and who attend school for at 
least 120 days, shall be payable to the district 
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CHAPTER 261 (46-S): gives vocational boards 


CHAP. 266 (393-S): Relates to teachers annuity and 


upon proper application. A district may not se- 
cure aid on any pupil for more than two years. 


CHAPTER 186 (150-A): relates to the public schools 


in counties having a population of 250,000 or 
more, by providing that each town in such county 
shall declare and constitute a school district, and 
provides for methods for creating such district. 


CHAPTER 256 (470-S): relates to city school boards 


provides that the school shall be managed by a 
board of education consisting of same number of 
members and selected in the same manner as 
such board was constituted and selected at the 
time of tak ing effect of this law; provides board 
may be changed by referendum vote as follows: 
any city desiring to change the number of mem- 
bers and the method of selecting them, or both 
may do so by an ordinance adopted by the con 
mon council and approved by referendum vote 
of the electors, or by an ordinance initiated by 
petition of electors. Either of the following tw 
plans may be adopted: (1) Board chosen fron 
city at large at the regular city election for tern 
of three years. The number of members shall bx 
not less than five nor more than seven. (2) A 
board consisting of not less than five nor more 
than seven members to be appointed by the 
mayor and confirmed by the council or elected 
by the council, whichever method is provided for 
in the ordinance. In cities of the 4th class the 
board may consist solely of three commissioners. 
The bill legalizes all actions taken by school 
boards since July 1, 1927. 


CHAPTER 13 (45-S): provides that the local board of 


vocational education shall employ and fix the 
compensation of the director, supervisors, co- 
ordinators and teachers, but that the qualifica- 
tions and fitness of these employees shall be 
subject to the approval of the state board of 
vocational education. 


t 
right to borrow from the school fund for 
purpose of erecting school buildings or teacher 
ages, teacherage sites, schoolhouse sites, or schoc 
playgrounds, and for other purposes authorized 
by law. 


le 


} 


retirement fund in Milwaukee. Amends para- 
graph (e) of subsection (12) of section 42.55 
by providing that a teacher who has taught fif- 
teen or more years, and less than 25 years “‘at 
least 15 of which must have been served in the 
city to which the section applies’ shall be al 
lowed a proportionate annuity upon proper ap- 
plication and compliance with other provisions 
of the law. 


CHAP. 265 (392-S): Also relates to teachers annuity 


and retirement fund in Milwaukee. Subsectio: 
(21) of section 42.55 and section 42.57 of 

utes are repealed. A new subsection a) 
added to section 42.55 which provides 

whenever territory is annexed or consolidated 
teacher regularly employed in the public scho 
of that territory shall be entitled to the 
and privileges of the annuity and retirement 
under certain conditions. 
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W m. Boardmember to John Schoolmaster 


Dear John: 

I have been very much interested in the at- 
titude of the legislature toward education. The 
large number of bills introduced indicates at 
least a serious attitude toward the schools. The 
appointment of an interim committee to study 
education was a worth-while thing to do. My 
own opinion is that outside of possibly three 
major problems there is nothing to get excited 
about in Wisconsin’s educational system. I re- 
fer to the three that you wrote me about 
high school finance, certiftcation, and a larger 


unit for managing rural schools. I hope th: 


ut 
you will not pre-judge the efforts of the com- 
mittee but that you will lend them every as- 
sistance possible to help them make a report 
that will have some chance of being accepted 
by the 1931 session of the legislature. 

Perhaps you have noticed an occasional edi- 
torial in a powerful newspaper urging a funda- 
mental reorganization of our entire school sys- 
tem. Well, to a layman that sounds plausible 
and perhaps desirable. But when I reflect that 
it is more than eighty years since the present 
system was set up, that it has given us a pro- 
gressive, but not radical, school system, I won- 
der if it can or should be done. We don’t get 
very far by digging up eighty year old trees by 
the roots. We don’t always succeed when we 
move saplings. Unless there is an educational 
crisis I can see no demand for an educational 
revolution. Every sensible citizen wants effi- 
cient, economical, and honest administration of 
the public schools. In the main he is getting 
that now. Therefore he’s not greatly impressed 
by editorial efforts to stampede him into a new 
educational world. He admits and desires 
changes, modifications, and a few experiments, 
but he’s not a revolutionist. 

I've enjoyed reading educational magazines 
and reports of your meetings. I wonder if any 
other profession is so given to advertising its 
weaknesses to the world. You are constantly 
talking about improved methods, about admin 
istrative devices, supervisory tec hniques and the 
like, and you do so little advertising of the 
fundamental things you do so well. And all 
too often I hear some schoolman talk as if he 
were in a profession that needs apologies. 


Lawyers don’t denounce their profession, art- 


ists don’t explain the iniquities of their fellow 


craftsmen, physicians don’t say medicine is an 
unholy alliance with the underworld. Yet I’ve 
heard “‘educators’’ do just this. You can’t get 
the rest of the world to accept you if you don’t 
believe in yourself. Why don’t you ask some 
of your brethren to advertise some of the good 
things they do? 

Here’s a book on the desk by a university 
professor devoted to proving that schools are 
hopeless. But I notice he hangs on to the pay- 
roll. Here’s another denouncing the idea of 
wealth when he draws the largest salary paid 
any teacher in his institution. Here's another 
counseling young people to live adventurous 
who takes 


lives—to do and dare and die—but 


no chances himself. 

Why not ask for a period in which the 
prophets of educational woe shall hang up 
their mantles and let us have a few who will 
sound forth the praises of the good work now 
done. I’m for Jerimiahs when they are needed, 
but just now I think we need a few Davids to 
shout hosannas, and a few Paul’s to advertise 
and sell the new gospel. But you see even I 
am a crape-hanger. And although a “layman” 
I think schoolmen know their business better 
than I do. 

William Boardmember 





Idalizing the Profession 

A lofty conception of her profession is a 
powerful element in any teacher's success. It is 
an essential stimulus to the proper play of im- 
agination in working with children and the 
materials of instruction. If we have heard 
much of some land of beauty and romance, we 
approach its shores with high expectations and 
naturally view the wonders with special ap- 
preciation, while another equally inviting place 
may excite no longings and suggest no spe- 
cial charms because we have come to regard it 
as a place of drudge ry or dull toil. If the ex- 
tent of idealization and the radiancy of dreams 
and visions about a profession are determined 


by the possibilities for accomplishment it of- 
fers, surely the teaching profession should in- 
spire such attitudes and spiritual tivities in 


large measure. 


—Marsh—"The Teacher Outside t Ss 











.... Editorial... 


A Fine Presiding Officer 


« E will open this convention on time, 

in keeping with the promptness we im- 
press upon the minds of the young people with 
whom we work’—the opening remarks of 
President Palmer on Thursday morning, set the 
pace for the convention. And Mr. Palmer not 
only opened the convention on time but kept it 
going on time and closed it promptly. A fine 
example which all school teachers must appre- 
ciate, for promptness, being one of the things 
we expect to develop in children, should be a 
part of every teacher. The demonstration of 
promptness by Mr. Palmer at Milwaukee was 
only in keeping with his practice during the 
year, for every obligation imposed upon him 
as chief executive officer was accepted cheer- 
fully and executed with dispatch. He deemed 
it a privilege to serve the teachers of Wisconsin 
and found pleasure in performing that service. 
“A fine presiding officer,” the general comment 
of the convention, applies equally well to his 
work as president. 


Is Any Other Evidence Necessary? 

HE seventy-sixth annual conference of Wis- 

consin teachers came to a close as promptly 
it 12 o'clock Saturday noon, November ninth, 
as it opened at 7:30 o'clock Wednesday even- 
ing, November 6th. The noon day whistles 
were blowing as Burton Holmes pronounced 
the final words of his splendid address. There 
were between three and four thousand teachers 
in the great audience which heard them, refut- 
ing the charges of those who would claim that 
teachers were not willing to attend conventions 
on their own time. 

The Delegate Assembly convened on time 
and the business of the association was con- 
ducted with promptness, precision, and dig- 
nity; practically every seat in the auditorium 
was occupied when the first speaker took the 
platform, and there were few if any vacant 
seats in the arena when the last speaker left the 
platform; every section meeting was well at- 
tended (some of the rooms could not accom- 
modate the crowds) by earnest teachers who 
listened attentively and discussed seriously—of- 
fering concrete evidence of the weakness of the 
claims that teachers take advantage of conven- 
tions to celebrate a holiday. For the most part 
they were on time; they stayed through; they 
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studied the program; they planned for the 
whole day and the day ahead and they carried 
out their plans. They were enthusiastic over 
the help they received from the meetings, and 
they went home resolved to put some of the 
things they had heard into effect, to do a bet- 
ter job, or rather, to do the job better. 

Is any further evidence of the value of pro- 
fessional meetings or conventions necessary? 


The Anvil Chorus 


N John Boardmember’s contribution to this 

issue of the JOURNAL there are suggestions 
which ought to encourage the genuine profes- 
sional worker. The public school system is not 
perfect. Nothing is. But neither is it all bad. 
There has been constant improvement and 
growth in efficiency in our schools. They are 
reaching a larger number of boys and girls and 
men and women each day and they are doing 
more for the individual to-day than they did 
yesterday. They will do still more tomorrow. 

Higher standards among teachers, new meth- 
ods, technics, and curricula have been devel- 
oped to meet new demands; instruction has 
become objective instead of subjective; the in- 
dividual, his interests, capacity, and capability 
have become the center of attention; educa- 
tional guidance and vocational training have 
come into the school life of the child; and at- 
tention has turned to the under privileged 
child, the crippled, the deaf, the blind, and the 
mentally handicapped. But the activities of the 
public school have not been limited to children. 
Every where it is reaching a helping hand to 
adults through part time, vocational, and even- 
ing schools in a serious effort to aid the indi- 
vidual not only to make a better living but to 
live better. 

The constant extension of public school serv- 
ice has been due in large part to a rapid de- 
velopment of a new professional attitude 
among teachers, principals, directors, and su- 
perintendents. Perhaps no profession has sub- 
jected itself to more severe tests than the teach- 
ing profession and none has been more alert 
to its own weaknesses. Certainiy none has 
given more time and attention to the correction 
of these weaknesses with results commensurate 
with energy expended. Improvement has come 
as a result of constructive self-criticism. 

Apparently there are some educators, a small 
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minority, who profess to see no improvement. 
But that should not discourage those courageous 
crusaders who have brought the public schools 
up to their present high levels. He who sees no 
good and offers nothing better, contributes lit- 
tle but he also does little harm. He is likely to 
be regarded by thinking people as a victim of 
the fallacious philosophy that made the “anvil 
chorus” famous. 


The W. T. A.—Your Association 
HE following paragraphs have been taken 
from the report of your secretary to the 
Representative Assembly at Milwaukee. 

A professional person has been defined as 
one who is interested in his “profession” as 
well as his “job”, one who helps to raise and 
maintain the standards of the profession and 
to improve the conditions of the service the 
profession is attempting to render. 

Professional organizations exist because pro- 
fessional persons believe that certain of their 
common problems can best be solved by think- 
ing and working together. 

The Wisconsin Teachers Association is the 
professional organization of the thousands of 
teachers in Wisconsin. It has grown out of the 
vision of a half dozen pioneer educators who 
saw the advantage of pooling their efforts in a 
new and nas state that educational 
progress might keep pace with social, civic, 
agricultural, and industrial development. 

Because of its constructive program it has 
had the sympathetic support of parents, whose 
children are prepared in the schools which it 
serves for home, vocational, social, and civic 
responsibility as men and women; and it has 
had the cooperation of all citizens because of its 
aggressive support of a program of healthy 
educational growth without which social, civic, 
agricultural and industrial development would 
at least be handicapped if not entirely im- 
possible. 

There always have been and there always 
will be educational problems. Our schools, like 
every other institution, cannot stand still. They 
must either go forward or slip backward. The 
future holds serious educational problems but 
I believe that the teachers of Wisconsin are 
ready to face them with courage and confidence 
growing out of a genuine professional attitude. 


Not the least among those problems is that 
of financial support. The good people of Wis- 
consin have supported their schools liberally. 
The high standards of their schools is tangible 





evidence of that support and the progressive 
spirit which motivated it. But the people of 
Wisconsin also support other community ac- 
tivities equally liberally. The result is a large 
public budget and a taxation situation which 
needs careful and scientific study, for all must 
agree with the practical proposition that ex- 
penditures must be contingent on available 
income. 


Like other budgets, the school budget in- 
creased rapidly during the past decade due to 
many factors among which may be enumerated: 
depreciation of the purchasing power of the 
dollar, increased living costs, a tremendous in- 
crease in school attendance, and an enlarged de- 
mand upon school service. On the whole, I 
believe, school men and women are practical, 
and that every effort is being made by them 
to avoid duplication of effort and to eliminate 
practices which do not contribute to school eth 
ciency. On the other hand taking stock is a 
wholesome and sensible practice. Then, too, 
the rapidly changing conditions of the past few 
years, the great influx of students and the new 
demands upon schools merits, I believe a con 
scientious self survey of the whole system. Such 
a study might include a survey of the state’s 
educational resources and its future needs. And 
co-incident with it, in my opinion, should be a 
thorough study of taxation resources, and tax 
distribution in the state as a part of the re- 
sponsibility of public servants. If such a study 
should reveal unnecessary duplication or ex- 
pose practices which do not contribute to effi- 
ciency they should be eliminated without delay. 
If, on the other hand, it should show lack of 
understanding of present school practices, it 
should be followed by a campaign of educa- 
tion and enlightenment which will prove the 
value of those features of the modern school 
curriculum which in the minds of some people 
are still in the ‘frills’ and “fancies” class. Or 
if it should point out failure of the schools to 
meet new problems growing out of the rapidly 
changing conditions, a new state wide program 
which will meet the new needs, should be de- 
veloped. 

There is evidence on every hand that the 
people of Wisconsin believe in good schools, 
want good schools, and are willing to pay for 
good schools that every child may have educa- 
tional opportunity equal to that of any other 
child. The Association can render no greater 
service to Wisconsin’s boys and girls and to its 
own members than by studying the new de- 
mands of the new social and economic order. 








State Department of Public Instruction 


Interim Committee on Education 

HE Wisconsin Legislative Interim Commit- 

tee on Education, which is to report to the 
1931 legislature, held a number of preliminary 
meetings during November. Education in all 
its phases is of such vital importance to all the 
people of the state that the legislature deemed 
it advisable to create a special committee to 
study the educational situation in Wisconsin 
during the two year interval between legisla- 
tive sessions. The personnel of the committee 
is as follows: Senator E. J. Roethe, Fennimore, 
Chairman; Assemblyman E. G. Smith, Beloit, 
Secretary; Senators Walter J. Rush, Neillsville, 
and Thomas M. Duncan, Milwaukee; and As- 
semblyman William H. Edwards, Sussex; O. S. 
Loomis, Mauston; J. D. Millar, Menomonie. 

These men are all experienced legislators 
and business men and they will approach the 
rather monumental questions before them in a 
spirit of sincerity and intelligence. They are 
entitled to the cooperation of all existing edu- 
cational agencies in the state to the end that 
their investigation and recommendations may 
result beneficially to all the people of the state. 

The committee has adopted a resolution in- 
viting the cooperation of all interested organi- 
zations and individuals. Suggestions upon the 
educational system and problems or facts relat- 
ing thereto are invited by the committee, same 
to be submitted to the office at Room 325, 
South Wing, State Capitol, or to any member 
of the committee at his home address. 

The committee has announced that it will 
give first consideration to the high school situ- 
ation and to the advisability of increased state 
aid to high schools. The present situation, par- 
ticularly in reference to the smaller Wisconsin 
high schools, is regarded by the committee as 
being one of the most acute of educational 
problems in the state. Eventually the commit- 
tee will also undertake a study of the entire 
educational organizations of the state, particu- 
larly with reference to educational finances 





Official School Directory 


HE official school directory published an- 
nually by the Department of Public In- 
struction has been received from the printers 
and distribution of same is now being made. 
County and city superintendents and high 
school principals will receive a copy direct 
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from the office. Others interested in the di- 
rectory may obtain a copy by application at the 
office while the supply lasts. The edition for 
1929-30 contains some information not here- 
tofore included in the directories. An effort 
has also been made to list the high school 
teachers in alphabetical order, together with 
the subjects taught by each individual teacher. 





County Superintendents’ Association 
and Conference 


HE county superintendents’ annual conven- 

tion was held at the Hotel Wisconsin in 
Milwaukee, November 5, 1929. On the morn- 
ing program O. H. Plenzke, assistant state su- 
perintendent of public instruction, gave a Res- 
ume of Educational Legislation; J. T. Giles 
spoke on the Relation of County Superintend- 
ent to the High School; A. W. Hopkins gave 
some clear cut Helps on Teaching Agriculture. 
B. E. McCormick, secretary of the W. T. A., 
spoke on Our Part in a State Program of Edu- 
cation; and Miss Vella Stebbins told of State 
Policies of Supervision in Other States. 

Miss Eva N. Bock, M. R. Goodell, J. M. 
Reed, W. E. Switzer, A. L. Pahr, and Avery C. 
Jones appeared on the afternoon program. Miss 
Maybell G. Bush and D. E. Kibbe lead a ques- 
tion box discussion of the Manual from which 
all present secured valuable information. 

On Wednesday, November 6, the county su- 
perintendents held their annual association 
meeting at the Hotel Wisconsin. State Super- 
intendent John Callahan told of the Needed 
Changes in Education; Dr. John Guy Fowlkes 
spoke on Character Training; C. E. Hulten 
told of the Enlarged Service of the P. T. A.; 
and Miss Maybell Bush gave her Impressions 
of Europe. Superintendents August Newman, 
Anna R. Nelson, John W. Klingman, Sanford 
V. Wilson, Mattie McMillan, Nell M. Ma- 
honey gave short talks on the New Course of 
Study in Practice. 

H. W. Schmidt spoke on the Improvement 
of Rural School Buildings in the afternoon, 
and A. C. Tews told something about the As- 
sociation. The rest of the afternoon was taken 
up with short talks on the County Musi¢ Course 
by Superintendents Vera C. Rehnstrand, My- 
ron J. Lowe, George V. Kelley, Marion E. 
Bannach, A. G. Meating, and S. G. Corey. 


A business meeting followed the program. 
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Color for School Furniture 


HE Department of Commerce is submitting 

for the approval of the school furniture in- 
dustry a simplification program for color for 
stock varieties of school furniture. The recom- 
mendation applies to pupils’ and teachers’ 
desks, movable desks, recitation seats, chairs, 
tablet arm chairs, tables, typewriter tables, li- 
brary furniture, filing cabinets, bookcases, kind- 
ergarten tables and chairs, and laboratory fur- 
niture. 

The color selected for stock varieties of 
school furniture is to be known as “school fur- 
niture brown.” The industry has fixed light 
and dark limits of shades within this color. 
The movement is in accord with a general 
waste elimination program sponsored by the 
United States Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of Standards. The recommendation as to 
the adoption of standard colors will be re- 
viewed after a year and will be then subject to 
such modification as experience and trends ap- 
pear to make advisable. 





Chapter 406 
(CORRESPONDENCE with this Department 


is evidence that a great deal of confusion 
exists among the people, school officers as well 
as others, as to the effect of Chapter 406, Laws 
of 1929. In order that this confusion might be 
dispelled, an opinion was asked from the office 
of the Attorney General. The opinion pub- 
lished herewith covers the statement that has 
apparently been difficult of interpretation. The 
opinion speaks for itself. 


You refer to sec. 40.04, Statutes, containing the 
powers of the annual common school district meet- 
ing, and to Chapter 406, Laws of 1929, which 
amended subsec. (9) of sec. 40.04 to read: 


“To authorize the board to admit to the 
school, persons not residing in the district, 
whenever there are sufficient accommodations 
therefor, and to fix the tuition to be charged 
. for the persons thus admitted. No tuition 
shall be charged the parents or guardians for 
iny child between the ages of four and twenty 
years attending such common school, but noth 
ing in this subsection shall be construed to ex- 
cuse a school district from payment of tuition 
for a child vesidine in such district who attend 
the school of some other district, in case wher 
the first district ts required by other section 

Statutes to pay uch tutti n.’ 
You ask whether the amendment is valid and op 
rative, 


Prior to the amendment the statute authorized the 
listrict meeting to fix the tuition to be charged 
the persons thus admitted. The effect of this was to 


place upon the parent or guardian of a non-resident 


child attending the district school a statutory liability 
for the tuition so fixed. The effect of the amend- 
ment is simply to remove this statutory liability of 
the parent or guardian for tuition. At the same time 
the amendment preserves the statutory liability of the 
district of the child’s residence, in such cases where 
other sections of the statutes make such district liable 
for tuition. It will be noted that under the statute 
as amended the power of the district to exclude non- 
resident children from admission to the district school 
remains unimpaired. 
F. C. SEIBOLD, 
Asst. Attorney General. 
Especial attention 1s called to the last sen- 
tence, which is to the effect that the power of 
the district to exclude non-resident children 
from admission to the school remains unim- 
paired. It will be recognized that this  state- 
ment practically renders the proposed amend- 
ment ineffective, inasmuch as the chapter itself 
states no definite source from which tuition 
may be secured for attendance of non-resident 
pupils. Ic seems clear that the chapter fails in 
its purpose, and that it is still within the power 
of a school district board, in cases of non-resi- 
dent children seeking attendance upon their 
school, to enter into an agreement in writing 
with the parent or guardian of a non-resident 
child, fixing the amount of tuition he is to pay 
if his child is admitted. 





Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 
S THIS is written prior to the state teach- 
ers’ meeting at Milwaukee, it is pleasant 
to contemplate the pleased anticipation of thou- 
sands of Wisconsin teachers as they prepare to 
visit the state’s metropolis and take in the ses- 
sions of the W. T. A. No teacher can attend 
the inspiring sessions of this great annual event 
without receiving substantial benefits in the 
way of renewed aspirations and a finer outlook 
upon the professional side of his or her occu- 
pation. The contact with other minds, the ad 
dresses given out of a background of riper ex- 
perience, the beautiful music and the oppor- 
tunity of renewing friendships and of making 
new friends are all factors which enable teach- 
ers to return to their respective duties refreshed 
in mind and body and with a larger measure 
of pride in their profession. 
Conventions and organizations are the natural 
aries of a democratic form of government 


h public discussion 


coro 
as they furnish a way by whi 
can go forward and policies be evolved. Wis- 
consin teachers have a right to feel proud of 
the activity and forward looking program of 
the W. T. A. as well as the general status of 
our educational progress 
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To the Editor: 

It is probably exceedingly presumptuous of me—a 
rank outsider—to dare submit an article on matters 
pedagogical. But I have a peeve and I want to give 
it air. And I am not so far removed from things 
pedagogical anyway. I have a daughter who goes to 
school, and who has been going for some years. Also 
I have a son who soon will be going to school. So 
you see, my interest is more than that of a mere 
intruder. 

And besides, I think I am also doing a service to 
pedagogues—as well as parents. They all should 
welcome any information on how some parents feel 
about certain things they are doing. Boards of edu- 
cation, and superintendents of schools might also 
read with profit. They are far too occupied with such 
things as appropriations, annuities, buildings and 
grounds, and ways and means to discover the prob- 
lem about which I am writing. So they ought to be 
glad to see it here. Anyway— 

I am against home work. 

I hate it. I hate it with all the decent, dignified 
contempt that a decent, dignified citizen dare have 
and not be branded a bigot. I hated it when I was 
a boy and had to do it, and I hate it more now 
that I am a parent and have to see my daughter 
struggling with it. 

There are probably half a dozen good reasons 
why I am so “‘set’’ against home work. But three of 
them will do amply here. I am against it because 

It is an unfair encroachment on a child’s free time; 

It is detrimental to the health of the growing child; 

It is a pious fraud. 

Let me talk a paragraph or two about each one. 

My daughter “‘takes” the four required subjects in 
the high school she attends, and also one cultural, 
though unrequired subject—music appreciation, per- 
haps unrequired because cultural. Now I am aware 
that immediately some teacher will rise up and say, 
“Well, drop the music.”” But I answer ‘“‘No!” I have 
a feeling that music appreciation is far better for her 
than even algebra—heaven protect me. I believe that 
in later years she will get greater joy from her ability 
to understand a symphony than from her ability to 
extract a square root. 

Now one day last semester, and it is only a speci- 
men of all too frequent days, my daughter came 
home with the following assigned tasks: outline in 
detail six pages of history; fifteen problems in alge- 
bra; read, dissect, bisect and vivisect twenty cryptic 
sentences in English; and memorize some declensions 
and conjugations in German as well as some trans- 
lations. 

Now if any teacher doubts that this is a full-sized 
night’s work, let him or her go over that work and 
do it—or better, try to do it. I tried the history as- 
signment only. My wife helped me. I dictated and 
she wrote: General Topic Roman Numeral I; sub 
topic capital A; auxiliary subjects small letters; then 
arabic numerals, and so on, and it took us—the 
combined forces of my wife and myself—one hour 
and five minutes to complete the history task alone. 

And when we got through we had little ambition 
left for algebra, English and German—in_ other 
words the entire school day all over again. 

I estimate most conservatively, with all good luck 
at guessing the algebra with a minimum amount of 
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Open Forum 


straying around, and with splendid success at solv- 
ing the English puzzles, it will take a child of high 
school age from three to four hours to do that as- 
signed work. Say three hours. Now add that three 
hours to more than six hours of actual school day, 
and you have more than nine hours of intellectual 
labor, recognized all around as far more nerve ex- 
hausting than physical labor, and all for children of 
tender age. 

Yes, I can hear some teacher come back with, 
“What about her school study periods?” 

Well, what about them? The high school my 
daughter attends divides the school day into eight 
periods. One goes for lunch, a short one, leaving 
seven. Four for class work, leaving three. One for 
the cultural subject, leaving two. One goes, every 
other day, for gymnasium, leaving on the average 
one and one-half study periods a day, and that is 
often needed for completing loose ends of the work 
done at home. 

Those three additional home work hours are on a 
par with overtime against which workingmen have 
fought for years and have penalized with the demand 
for a higher rate of pay. But that is not the worst 
of it. The thing is a positive menace to the health 
of a growing child. 

Which brings me to my second reason. 

My wife and I may not be the most modern of 
parents, but we try hard. So we somewhere acquired 
the notion that the out of doors is a good place for 
a growing girl, at least for an hour or so each day. 
So we obtained for our growing daughter, by pur- 
chase or otherwise, various equipment calculated to 
induce her to remain out of doors, such as golf clubs 
for the summer, a tennis racket for spring and fall, 
ice skates, roller skates, bicycle and so on. We re- 
garded these expenditures as investments in good 
health, and as a means of keeping the practitioner 
of medicine away quite on a par with the daily 
apple. 

But no matter what the layout of equipment, one 
still needs the hour or two daily to make use of it. 
But has my daughter any time for it? Not since she 
entered high school. 

Time and again I have seen my daughter on a 
winter night forcing herself to stay awake when she 
should have been in bed, shaking her head to keep 
off her drowsiness, and practically prying her eye- 
lids apart to keep them open so that she might go 
on another hour, and yet another hour, to complete 
some lesson. 

But there still is more. We should like occasion- 
ally to take our daughter to a cultural recreation, say 
a symphony concert, some soloist, perhaps even a lec- 
ture that we think she ought to hear. But how can 
it be done? If she goes she will pay dearly and with 
anguish for her previous night's recreation. ae 

And yet this would be a little more endurable if 
the entire performance weren’t such an unholy and 
pious fraud. Which brings me to my third major 
objection. 

I recall innumerable times when my davghtet came 
home with the announcement that certain special as- 
signments had been given and that she would have 
to hand them in on paper the next day. My wife and 
I immediately joined in to assist with the collection 
of the material that was to go into that paper, and 
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at last after hours of the combined labor of the three 
of us—hours that the child badly needed for recrea- 
tion—the paper was completed and ready to be 
handed in on time. 

But did my daughter ever hear anything more of 
that paper? Not another word! Weeks later she 
found whole stacks of such assignments in the waste 
paper basket. There wasn’t a mark on any of them 
to prove they had ever been looked at. But do | 
blame the teacher if she did not go over them? Not 
a bit! Why should she put all that time on them? 
They are not germane to good teaching, nor do they 
determine who the good pupils are beyond the in- 
formation the teacher already has from the daily class 
work. No, I can’t blame the teacher for dodging this 
extra work. But why, then, saddle it on the pupils? 
I have seen mathematic papers written that were 
never heard from again; history subjects labored out 
on paper that never came back, and other volum- 
inous assigned work, the importance of which the 
teacher never failed to emphasize ominously, that 
never turned up again. 

The entire thing is a fraudulent imposition on the 
child, the parents and the public. Little by little we 
have dropped off every activity that we once thought 
a daughter at home should do, all to make more 
time in the twenty-four-hour day for more and more 
home work. We have excused our daughter from 
table setting; we have also relieved her from table 
clearing. We ask her to do no dish washing, and we 
no longer ask her to help with the baby. We have 
cut her piano practice hour in half, have almost to- 
tally ceased to contribute to the enrichment of the 
neighborhood moving picture theater owner, and 
have lost hope for any outdoor recreation—except 
perhaps during week ends. But those week ends! 

Do the teachers say that the week ends might be 
a good time for a child to catch up on her sleep? 
Or on her recreation? Or engage in a little of the 
home arts? They do not! Knowing that the child 
will now have two days free from school, they figure 
that she now has more time in which to do more 
home work. So they pile it on with an extra shovel. 

I tell you I know what I am talking about. 


I am against home work! 
—Leo Wolfsohn 





Dear Mr. McCormick: 


I have wanted for sometime to tell you how much 
I appreciated having the ‘‘Picture Interpretation’ by 
Dr. Bailey in print. No one can do so much toward 
Fine Art appreciation as Henry T. Bailey. He is an 
artist and it’s fine to have it in “our” state journal. 


—Flora B. Potter, Art Department, 
Whitewater State Teachers College 





Dear Sir: 


The profession of teaching is new to me since it 
is my first venture into this most fascinating game. 
So when I received the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION for the first time I was very delighted to 
think that I, too, belonged to this wonderful or- 
ganization. 


—Joseph Singer, Instructor in Math, Niagara 


Dear Mr. McCormick: 

We are delighted with your folder which begins 
“Briefly—’. It is quite the best thing of the sort 
that has come to our attention. Would you be so 
good as to supply us with about fifty copies of this 
folder so we may send them to your fellow secre 
taries in other states, telling them how good we 
think it is? I hope you will find it possible to ck 
this. 

—Belmont Farley, Asst. Director for 
Educational Inter pretatic n, N. E. A. 


ne 


Dear Mr. McCormick: 


The convention for 1929 is history. Of all the 


conventions that I have attended, and I have been 
attending teachers conventions in Wisconsin since 


1920, I believe, and I am safe in saying, that I 
have enjoyed this the most. I can’t refrain from 
complimenting you and Mr. Palmer and the other 


officers who arranged the program upon the fine 


piece of work you did. 


A. L. Prodoehl, Supt. Cudahy Public Scho 





Dear Mr. 


I want to congratulate the 
cess of the convention. Everyone said it was about, 
if not, the best, they ever attended. The section 
meetings were the best ever and everyone said they 
were going home so satisfied. 


McCormick: 


officers on the suc- 


Grace Ogden, La Crosse 


My dear Mr. McCormick 


Many thanks for your letter containing a copy of 
your folder entitled, ‘The Case Is In Your Hands.’ 
It contains a lot of mighty suggestive material and | 
am going to exemplify the following definition of 
originality by appropriating some of it: Originality 
is wise selection. 
ert Kelly, Secretary, 

State Education Assn. 


F Herl 


Penn. 





Dear Mr. McCormick: 

Following the plan to let you know whenever TH: 
JouRNAL (of the N. E. A.) checkup shows articles 
in your magazine as being of most interest to read- 
ers, the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION was 
mentioned by a JOURNAL reader in the June checkup. 

Usually our readers in mentioning other reading 
that interests them write in the title of some certain 
article. But this month, as well as last month, a 
JouRNAL reader reported ALL of the WISCONSIN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION as of most interest to him. 

The JouRNAL checkup gives valuable help in 
JouRNAL planning by showing what teachers read 
and where their interests lie. Our correspondence 
shows that the schools are getting the best returns in 
teacher growth where they use our educational maga- 
zines regularly for faculty meetings and group study. 


—Joy E. Morgan, Editor, Journal of N. E. A. 








Of More Than 


Our New Cover 
HE JOURNAL presents a new cover design 
with this issue. It was selected from a 
number of designs submitted to the editorial 
force. It is a departure but quite in keeping 
with modern tendencies. 

Each month a different picture will appear 
on the cover. We would like to secure these 
pictures from various parts of Wisconsin 
scenery, historical spots, buildings, or anything 
that may be of state-wide interest. 

To that end the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION will offer a prize of $5.00 each 
month to the person sending in the most suit- 
able picture, accompanied by a story not to 
exceed a thousand words. Every community 
has its historical background. Not enough at- 
tention, we believe, is given to local history. 
Therefore, we hope the contest will increase 
interest in Wisconsin history. All manuscripts 
submitted for the contest, whether accepted or 
not, will be the property of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association. 

Pictures should be “horizontal” to fit into 
the space occupied by the picture of the State 
Capitol in this issue. 





An Old-New Plea 


HOSE reformers who think themselves re- 

sponsible for new and original ideas are 
often shocked to find how old sometimes are 
the thoughts they put forth. For example: we 
have heard recently, and continue to hear, much 
about the inability of society to make its spir- 
itual progress harmonize with the rapidly ex- 
panding material development. The dictum is 
probably valid, but by no means new. To il- 
lustrate, one needs only to call attention to 
such a burst of eloquence over “the plea of 
the West’ as occurs in the Mmers’ Free Press, 
Mineral Point, Wisconsin Territory, June 23, 
1837—more than ninety-two years ago. The 
article is headed ‘‘Education in the West’ and 
runs as follows: 

“The west is a young empire of mind, and 
power, and wealth, and free institutions, rush- 
ing up to a great manhood, with a rapidity 
and a power never before witnessed below the 
sun.—And if she carries with her the elements 
of her reservation, the experiment will be glori- 
ous—the joy of the nation. * * * 
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“But what will become of the west, if her 
prosperity rushes up to such a majesty of 
power, while those institutions linger which 
are necessary to form the mind, and the con- 
sequence, and the heat of that vast world. It 
must not be permitted. 

“We must educate! We must educate: or we 
must perish by our prosperity. If we do not, 
short from the cradle to the grave will be our 
race. In our haste to be rich and mighty, we 
outrun our literary institutions, they will never 
overtake us; and only come up after the battle 
of liberty is fought and lost, as spoils to grace 
the victory, and as resources of inexorable des- 
potism for the perpetuity of our bondage. And 
let no man at the east quiet himself, and dream 
of liberty, whatever may become of the west. 
Our alliance of blood, and political institu- 
tions, and common interest, is such, that we 
cannot stand aloof in the hour of calamity, 
should it ever come. Her destiny is our des- 
tiny; and the day that her gallant ship goes 
down, our little boat sinks in the vortex! 

“The west is half as large as all Europe, 
four times as large as the Atlantic states, and 
twenty times as large as New England. Was 
there ever such a spectacle—such a field in 
which to plant the seeds of immortal harvest— 
so vast a ship, so richly laden with the world’s 
treasures and riches, whose helm is offered to 
the guiding influence of early institutions!”’— 

—Joseph Schafer, State Historical Society. 





Miss Gardner in Colorado 


ISS Ethel Gardner, president of the Mil- 

waukee Teachers Association, spent the 
week of November 7—8-9 in attendance at the 
state teacher association meetings in Colorado. 
The Colorado State Teachers Ascociation 
meets in three sections simultaneously. Miss 
Gardner addressed each of the general as- 
semblies at Grand Junction, Pueblo, and Den- 
ver on the subject ‘Growth of Teachers in 
Service Through Voluntary Organization.” She 
also addressed the Department of Classroom 
Teachers at each meeting on the subject “Elim- 
inating the Inefficient Teacher.’” Miss Gardner, 
who was chairman of the Committee on Co- 
operation with Section Associations Was com- 
pelled to be absent from the Representative 
Assembly because of her appointments in Colo- 
rado. 


Miss Gardner attended the Third Biennial 
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Conference of World Federation of Education 
Associations (as an official delegate of the 
N. E. A.) in Geneva, Switzerland, and the New 
Education Fellowship at Elsinore, Denmark, 
during the summer, returning to her work in 
Milwaukee early in September. 


100 Per Centers 


ERE they are! The 100 per centers which 
have come in during the month of Oc- 
tober. We congratulate you. The enrollment 
is coming in fine. We are far ahead of last year 
at this time. Let’s continue to keep ahead and 
send the total enrollment to the top. If you are 
a 100 per cent city, county, or school and your 
name does not appear in this list let us know 
so that we may include you in the list of next 
month. Wouldn’t it be fine to make it a 100 











per cent association? 


100% Cities 


Alma Hortonville Princeton 
Amberg Hudson Racine 

Aniwa Humbird Red Granite 
Appleton lola Reedsburg 
Arena Janesville Richland Center 
Arkansaw Jefferson Sauk City 
Ashland Kenosha Sharon 
Baldwin Kewaskum Shawano 
Beloit Kohler Sheboygan 
Berlin Lake Geneva Shiocton 
Black River Falls Laona Slinger 
Bloomington Livingston South Milwaukee 
Brillion Lomira South Wayne 
Brodhead Marion Sparta 
Brooklyn Marshfield Sturgeon Bay 
Bruce Milton Tigerton 
Burlington Mineral Point Tomah 
Cambridge Monroe Turtle Lake 
Campbellsport Monticello Two Rivers 
Casco Mukwonago Valders 
Cashton Neenah Viola 

Chilton Neillsville Walworth 
Clinton Nekoosa Washburn 
Cuba City Neshkoro Waukesha 
Darlingtoa New London Waupaca 
Deerfield New Richmond Wausau 

De Pere North Fond du L. Wautoma 
Dodgeville Oconomowoc West Allis 
Dorchester Oconto Falls Westboro 
Draper Omro West De Pere 
Eagle River Onalaska Westfield 

Eau Claire Oregon West Milwaukee 
Edgar Owen West Salem 
Edgerton Oxford Whitefish Bay 
Elroy Pardeeville Whitewater 
Fond du Lac Park Falls Wild Rose 
Fremont Pepin Williams Bay 
Genoa City Platteville Wilmot 
Gilmanton Phelps Wilton 
Glidden Portage Wisconsin Rapids 
Goodman Port Washington Wonewoc 
Horicon Prairie du Sac 


100% Counties 
Ashland 
Columbia 


Eastern Dane Ww 
Lincoln 


100% Schools 

Beloit Vocational School 

Cass Street Rotary School, Milwauke« 
Crandon High School 

De Forest High School 

Eau Claire State Teachers College 
Green Bay Vocational School 
Hixton Union Free High School 
Janesville Vocational School 

Juda High School 

Kiel High School 

Lincoln Junior High School, La Cross 
Lincoln School, La Crosse 

Madison Vocational School 

Manawa High School 

Milwaukee Principles Association 
Mountain High School 

Ondossagon High School 

Shorewood High School, Milwaukee 
South Milwaukee Vocational School 
Stout Institute 

Superior State Teachers College 
Washington School, La Crosse 
Waubeno High School 

Webster School, La Crosse 
Weyauwega High School 





The First Student Who Earned His 
Way Through College 


HE first student on record in the United 

States to attempt to earn his way through 
college was Zachariah Bridgen, at Harvard, ac- 
cording to best information available in the 
Bureau of Education, United States Department 
of the Interior. 

Bridgen entered Harvard in 1657 at the age 
of 14 and graduated at 18. The steward’s books 
reveal that charges against him for college bills 
included ‘‘commones and sizinges’’ (board to- 
gether with food and drink ordered from the 
buttery), “‘tuition,” ‘‘study-rente and beed”’ 
(room and bed), “fyer and candell” (fire and 
candles), “wood, etc.,” and a charge for “‘bring- 
ing corn from Charlestown.” Credit was given 
him for “‘silver,” “sugar,” “wheatt,” “Malte,” 
“Indian” (corn), “hooge’’ and ‘‘a bush of par- 
snapes.”” On December 31, 1654, there was 
“given him by ringinge the bell and waytinge— 
£1 2s. 6d.’’—the first record of an American 
student’s earning a portion of his expenses in 
college by ringing the college bell and by wait- 
ing on table in the commons. As a waiter, he 
received 12s. 6d. per quarter for three succes- 
sive quarters, after which he was paid ‘on quar- 
ter for a schollership 18s. 9d.’ and cooled’ 
“by his wages 50 shillings and a schollership 
£3 1%.” 








N. E. A. Life Members Meet 


HE first meeting of N. E. A. life members 

of Wisconsin was held at the Hotel Schroe- 
in Milwaukee on Friday, November 8. The 
meeting was arranged by Mrs. Mary Bradford, 
Kenosha, who was elected chairman of the 
permanent organization which was effected. 
Miss Elizabeth McCormick, Superior, was 
elected secretary. The officers with one other 
member were instructed to arrange a meeting 
at the time of the annual conference next year. 
Following luncheon Supt. Paul G. W. Keller, 
Eau Claire, spoke briefly of the significance of 
the N. E. A. and of the need of a permanent 
fund, and Miss McCormick spoke of the new 
building, plans for the construction of which 
are going forward in Washington. Twenty- 
seven of Wisconsin’s fifty members were pres- 
ent. They were Supt. L. W. Amborn, Middle- 
ton, Mrs. Mary Bradford, Kenosha, Prin. T. W. 
Boyce, Milwaukee, Co. Supt. O. H. Caspers, 
Grantsburg, Mrs. Blanche Chamberlain, La 
Crosse, Supt. F. E. Converse, Beloit, Director 
R. L. Cooley, Milwaukee, Miss Alida Degeler, 
Carroll College, E. G. Doudna, Madison, Di- 
rector A. R. Graham, Madison, Miss Edna E. 
Hood, Kenosha, Miss Elizabeth Hood, Racine, 
Prin. A. C. Jones, Verona, Supt. Paul G. W. 
Keller, Eau Claire, Co. Supt. John N. Kling- 
man, Menomonie, Miss Katharine D. Lynch, 
State Department, Prin. Miss Elizabeth McCor- 
mick, Superior, Co. Supt. August Newman, 
Barron, Supt. Lulu L. Pickett, Superior, Pres. 
A. M. Royce, Platteville, Prin. Miss Margaret 
Telfar, Kenosha, Director T. S. Rees, Racine, 
Prin. J. R. Thomas, Loyal, Prin. R. O. West, 
West Allis, Prin. Miss Ella Williams, Kenosha, 
R. C. Winger, Vocational School, Racine, and 
B. E. McCormick, Madison. 





A Boy’s First Composition 
HE results of a child’s getting his spelling, 
his English form, his written composition, 
in the wrong way, getting bad habits to be cor- 
rected, appears in the first literary effort of 
T. B. Aldrich’s “Bad Boy’, probably himself. 
It read as follows: 


The horse 


the horse is a usefel animal. He is nice to 
have. i have one, her name is gipsey. She bites. 
her main is long. one Day 1 was washing her 
Front foot when she bent down her head and 
lifted me up by the trousers and tumbled me 
into the water Pale that was standing near by. 
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i hit her six times with a peace of hoop. the 
way of the transgressor is hard. 

The spelling has the marks of the spelling 
book way of learning to spell. The long words, 
“animal,” “‘trousers,’ ‘“‘transgressors” are all 
right. ‘‘Usefel” and ‘‘gipsey” he has not seen 
before, or has forgotten them, and he devises 
his own spelling for them. “Main,” “Pale,” 
and ‘‘peace,” certainly came from the spelling 
book, but it didn’t tell him which mane and 
pail they were, and as both sounded alike he 
used “main” and “‘pale.” 

How the teacher must have sighed as she 
marked his misspellings. She knew she would 
have to do it a good many times before he 
would have the habit of writing waterpail, and 
piece of hoop, and she says, “Oh, another 
‘born poor speller.’ ” 

Then look at his English form, that small i, 
the words, ‘‘Horse,” ‘‘the,’’ “Day,” “Front,” 
“Pale,” etc. Notice that the pronouns, ‘He,’ 
“she,” “her,” are used indiscriminately. That 
boy had never traced the use of capital letters 
on a single page of all his reading. He had 
seen such letters, and he put them in as they 
came to his mind as he wrote, a bad habit to be 
worked out with much painful effort of his 
teacher and himself. 

What an interesting story, what he writes, 
tells of the boy’s mental process in composing. 
He starts off with a sage reflection, ‘“The horse 
is a usefel animal.’’ That is what a composi- 
tion should be, he thinks. If his mother had 
been around he would have asked, ‘““What shall 
I say next?” But the first sentence brings up 
the picture of his own pony and he starts off, 
“He is nice to have,” and every sentence of the 
story is clear, definite, like the stroke of a brush 
on canvas. He is writing from a picture, has 
something he wants to tell and tells it. The 
marks of a future writer of genius are there. 
But to make the effort a composition he has to 
end with a borrowed reflection, ‘“The way of 
the transgressor is hard.” 

The writer’s own first composition was made 
up entirely of wise reflections on Spring. There 
was not a spark of genius in it. 

How plainly that boy's first composition re- 
veals the hard ways by which a child comes in 
our schools to written English. Error and cor- 
rection, error and correction, is the painful 
path, painful to himself and his teacher, and 
too often painful all his days. * 

Is not an apprenticeship first to an author's 
printed page, in spelling, form, and composi- 
tion, a better way? 

—A. W. Burr, Beloit College 
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McKinley, Howland and Dann’s 


World History in the Making 


(752 pages) 


World History Today 


(859 pages) 


Profusely illustrated in black and white and color 





In these two textbooks, which give a graphic account of Euro- 
pean history from prehistoric beginnings to the present time, par- 
ticular attention is paid to the industrial, social, and economic life 
of the different races. The treatment is judicial, the style fresh 
and stimulating, and the organization of the material original and 
unusually teachable. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22d Street, Chicago, Hlinois 


New York Cincinnati Chicage Boston Atlanta 














“Of all the children’s encyclopedias published 
The Book of Knowledge rated highest 
with respect to popularity—”’ 


HIS fact was discovered by a di- The Book of Knowledge is ideal for 
rector of education, making a state- use in teaching because of the clear, en- 


i i , : : _  tertaining style, the 15,000 apt and in- 
Ww r - : : : 
ie eunrey: 6f Geir veacuey ie teresting illustrations, the effective cor- 


— He found that The Book of Knowl- relation of associated topics, and the 
edge is the only informational work the treatment of subjects step by step in the 
children like to read as well as fiction. natural order of comprehension. 
Free to Schools—Sample Pages with Color Plate 
Write to Dept. 270. The Grolier Society, Sole Publishers 
2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

















Mrs. Bradford Honored 


RS. Mary D. Bradford, for many years 

prominent in educational circles in Wis- 
consin, was elected to life membership in the 
Kenosha Teachers Club at a recent meeting of 
the club. Mr. J. B. Maloney, president, spoke 
very highly of the many achievements of Mrs. 
Bradford in the field of education, and pre- 
sented her with a gold pin as the emblem of 
membership. Mrs. Bradford responded in her 
usual pleasing manner, thanking the teachers 
for their token of friendship. She recalled 
many of the happy incidents of her years as 
superintendent of Kenosha schools, thereby re- 
vealing the source of the deep friendship that 
exists between her and those who were privi- 
leged to serve under her. 


Journal Reaches Hawaii 


‘THAT the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION does not stay entirely within the 
bounds of the state is evidenced by an order 
received by Miss Louise W. Mears as a result 
of an advertisement of her booklets appearing 
in the September number of the JOURNAL. 
Miss Meats writes ‘‘The latest order which I 
have received for my little book ‘America’s 
Fairyland—The Hawaiian Islands’ came today 
from Maunaola Seminary, Paia, Maui, Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, a designating ‘as advertised in 
the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION!” 


Yearbooks Now Available 

ISS Agnes Winn, Director of Division 

of Classroom Service of the N. E. A. has 
recently sent us information concerning the 
Fourth Yearbook of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers, ‘Creative Teaching and Profes- 
sional Progress.” The major portion of the 
yearbook is given over to creative work in the 
teaching of art, music, English and literature, 
history and geography, reading and citizenship, 
and contains material that should be helpful to 
every teacher in the classroom. Copies may be 


secured from the N. E. A. headquarters, one 
dollar. 


The report “An Activity Curriculum at 
Work” based on the work of the four discus- 
sion groups of the Department of Kindergar- 
ten—Primary Education of the N. E. A. at At- 
lanta is available in bulletin form at the asso- 
ciation headquarters, for twenty-five cents. 

The latest authentic information on Alaska, 
including interesting descriptions of the agri- 
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cultural, mining, fur, and fishing industries, 
and facts concerning the schools is now avail- 
able in the Alaska Yearbook for 1928. This 
may be secured for twenty five cents from the 
Alaska Weekly, 5th at Lenora Street, Seattle, 
Washington. 


Deaf Youth Saves Two Girls 
From Drowning 


ALLEN MACDONALD, a seventeen year 
old deaf boy of Eau Claire, displayed real 
heroism last August when he rescued two girls 
from the Dells Pond of the Chippewa River. 
The girls were Viola Rogstad, thirteen, of Eau 
Claire, and Hazel David, eleven, of Minneapolis. 
Allen was gathering 
drift wood when he saw 
the girls in trouble in the 
water. He promptly went 
to their rescue and suc- 
ceeded in bringing the 
older girl to shore in good 
condition. When he went 
back for the younger girl 
she had already gone 
down several times. He 
dived for her and brought 
her to shore, and using 
the proper methods of resuscitation to remove 
water from the lungs, he revived her. This he 
had learned at the local Y. M. C. A. swimming 
class. 

The Eau Claire Kiwanis Club is interested in 
the children of the day school for the deaf and 
for a number of years they have given Y. M. 
C. A. memberships to the boys of the school. 
They have singularly honored Allen by present- 
ing him with a check of $25.00 and a watch 
fob on the face of which is engraved a pic- 
ture of a swimmer and beneath it are the words 
“Deed of Heroism’. On the reverse side is in- 
scribed ‘Awarded to Allen MacDonald by the 
Kiwanis Club of Eau Claire, Wis., for rescu- 
ing two girls, Aug. 10, 1929”. 

Allen has attended the Eau Claire Day 
School for the Deaf since he was a very small 
boy. This school is one of twenty such schools 
in different sections of the state which are a 
part of the public school system in which they 
are located and all advantages offered the hear- 
ing children are available for the deaf children 
when they are prepared to take them. For ex- 
ample, at present Allen is enrolled in the Auto 
Mechanics Class in the High School. 


The Eau Claire School has an enrollment of 
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twenty-four children with four teachers. The 
children are taught entirely through speech and 
lip-reading methods and they have contact with 
hearing children in the school and community. 
They attend domestic science, manual training, 
and art classes with hearing children. This year 
five of the older children are carrying two hours 
of work daily in the high school and are doing 
work which compares favorably with the hear- 
ing children. 





George E. Sanford Back on the Job 


GEORGE E. Sanford, Rusk County Superin- 

tendent, is back on the job after an opera- 
tion in September at the Wisconsin General 
Hospital, Madison. Mr. Sanford returned to 
his home in Ladysmith the early part of Octo- 
ber where he was confined for some time to 
rest and gain weight. 





Robert Moser Ends Life 


AS A RESULT of a complete nervous break- 

down coupled with despondency over ill 
health, Robert Moser, principal of the Cumber- 
land city schools, shot and killed himself at his 
home, October 14. Mr. Moser had been ill for 
some time and shortly before his death had re- 
turned from a sanitarium in Minnesota. He 
was well known in Northern Wisconsin educa- 
tion circles, having served as president of the 
Northwestern Teachers association. Before go- 
ing to Cumberland in 1929 Mr. Moser served 
as principal of schools at Ellsworth. 





Professor Grant Showerman Honored 


PROFESSOR Grant Showerman, Latin scholar 

and professor of classics at the University 
of Wisconsin, was presented with the decora- 
tion known as the Croce di Cavaliere della 
Corona d'Italia, at the Columbus Day program 
in Milwaukee, October 13. This decoration is 
a token of esteem of the Italian government 
for his work at the University and at the Amer- 
ican academy. Permission to present the decora- 
tion was officially granted through Benito Mus- 
solini, Italian premier. The presentation was 
made by Cav. Dr. Giuseppe Castruccio, royal 
Italian consul general, of Chicago. 


How We Spent Arbor Day 


HITE Lake High School students discov- 
ered a unique way of spending Arbor 
Day last May. 
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FAVORITES 


withchildren everywhere—big and little, boys 
and girls alike— are these delightful play- 
ground devices. Favorites, too, with all who 
are concerned with playground problems, 
because they are safe and trouble-free; and 
because their cost is so small, as compared 
to the number of children they entertain. 





GIANT LOUDEN WHIRL-AROUND 
provides thrills a-plenty for 50 or more children at 
one time, at a cost per child so low as to be almost 
negligible. 

















LOUDEN SWING-BOB 
—a favorite, particularly, with the smaller children. 
They like its sweeping and rising and dipping mo- 
tion. Room for a dozen children or more. 


Write forlllustrated Catalog 


which shows more than 50 approved playground de- 
vices, and carries interesting information concerning 
planning and arrangement of practical playgrounds. 


Louden Playground Equipment 
Manufactured by J. E. Porter Corp. 
Ottawa, Illinois 

—— — 
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During the winter the District Fire Warden 
was asked to speak to the Freshmen Commer- 
cial Geography and Sophomore Biology Classes 
on the subject of reforestration and fire pre- 
vention. During the talk he extended an in- 
vitation to the two classes to accompany him 
on a tour of inspection of the fire towers un- 
der his supervision sometime during the month 
of May. Arbor Day was decided upon for the 
trip. The Freshman and Sophomore classes, 
consisting of some sixty boys and girls, accom- 
panied by J. C. Rutherford, supervising prin- 
cipal of the White Lake Public Schools, made 
tne trip, travelling about fifty miles in the tour 
of inspection. As many as cared to climbed 
the towers and were shown how to determine 
the location of fire by the use of geometrical 
apparatus. Short talks were given from time to 
tume by the Warden. 





Completion Tests Aid Teaching 


(COMPLETION tests are a great aid in the 

teaching of geography. Or so, at least, Miss 
Louise W. Mears, head of the department of 
geography of the State Teachers College at Mil- 
waukee, has found them; and she would like 
to pass on this discovery to her fellow teachers. 
Following is a completion test on the physical 
geography of Wisconsin prepared by Miss 
Mears, co-author with F, Williams of Human 
Geography—Wisconsin Supplement. Similar 
tests can be worked out for any type of geog- 
raphy teaching. Such tests are not only a great 
aid to the teacher, but an interesting as well as 
educational project for the student. 


1. Wisc. is in approximately the same latitude as 
ADS UGPRERS ON: Sees ise a ene 


1 Z 3 é 

2. Wisc. is in the ____ of the ____ zone. The type 
of climate is _-_- 

3. Wisc. is in the ~-.. and the -__- drainage 
basins. 

{. The cyclonic winds in the Prevailing --.. winds 
bring moisture from the ____ and from the 
ee: The __-_~ part of the state receives most 
rainfall. 

5. Natural Regions of North America extending 
inte Wisc; ate: ands... 

6. The “Driftless Area” is in the _-._ part of the 
state. 

7. Many boulders on the surface of the land are 
due to ___- 

8. Drumlins are ____ formations very common in 
Wisconsin. 


9. The five natural regions of Wisc. are _-__ ~~~ 


10. The highest point in the state is _--__ ~---, near 
Wausau. 

11. The county containing the most lakes is ——. 
The northern boundary line of Wisc. crosses 
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Lake ~-__, which is the source of the Wis- 
consin River. 

12. The Dalles of the Wisconsin River are the work 
of erosion in ~--. rock. - 

13. The Dalles of the St. Croix River are the work 
of erosion in ~~~ rock. 

14. Good roads in Wisc. are due to the abundance 
of __.. and the manufacture of ____ 

15. A famous brown granite, quarried at __-_, is 
used in the tomb of General Grant. 

16. -... is a more valuable mineral found in Wisc. 
than iron. 

17. A valuable fuel, ----, is lacking in Wisconsin. 

18. Peat, a form of ~---, is found in ___~ regions. 

19. Limestone makes ~__~ soil, 

20. The longest average crop-growing season is in 
the __-_ part of the state. 

21. The longest drainage slope, from -_--~ to ~---, 
is drained by the Wisconsin River. 

22. Short rivers in Wisconsin are _-_. ~--_ —--- 


23. The river with most water is the --__ River. 

24. A long northward flowing river is ~-~-. Lake 
nee 1S A Ie, 

25. The Chippewa River and tributaries --.. and 
~..., flows into the .... River. 


Answers to the above questions are: 


1. Michigan, New York, Minnesota, Oregon, etc. 
2. middle—temperate—continental. 3. Mississippi— 
St. Lawrence. 4. Westerly—Great Lakes—Gulf of 
Mexico—southwestern. 5. Central Plains—Lauren- 
tian Uplands. 6. southwestern. 7. glaciers. 8. glacial. 
9. Lk. Superior Lowland, Northern Highland, Cen- 
tral Plains, Eastern Ridges and Lowlands, Western 
Uplands. 10. Rib Hill. 11. Vilas—Lac Vieux—Des- 
ert. 12. sandstone (sedimentary). 13. trap (vol- 
canic, igneous). 14. limestone, gravel, etc.—construc- 
tion machinery. 15. Montello. 16. Zinc. 17. Coal. 
18. fuel or turf—swampy. 19. fertile. 20. south- 
eastern (170 days). 21. north to south—Wisconsin 
River. 22. Montreal, St. Louis, Oconto, Milwaukee, 
Brule, etc. 23. Wisconsin. 24. Fox—-Winnebago. 
25. Flambeau—Eau Claire—Mississippi. 





Superintendent Newman Elected 
President 
SUPERINTENDENT August Newman, Bar- 

ron County, was elected president of the 
county Superintendents Association at their 
closing business meeting at the Hotel Wiscon- 
sin on Wednesday, November 6. Other offi- 
cers named were Miss Nell Mahoney, Viroqua, 
vice-president; and Miss Edith McEachron, Ra- 
cine, secretary and treasurer. The Association, 
during the course of its meeting, took action 
toward the preparation of bills to be presented 
to the next legislature on educational matters. 
Among them will be a bill urging county 
boards of education, certification of teachers 
by the state instead of by some 170 existing 
agencies, and providing for a definite place for 
conservation education in the school curriculum. 
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Funnygrams and Howlers 


E L. MENDENHALL of the Fond du Lac 

* Normal School has the habit of periodic- 
ally giving a current events examination to the 
boys and girls in some of the schools in his 
county. Hold your sides now for here are a 
few of the answers: Ramsey McDonald, judge 
at Oshkosh; Maud Ballington Booth, man who 
killed Lincoln; Teddy, nickname for Lincoln; 
Holy See, in Egypt; Mrs. Mabel Willebrand, 
connected with United States Penitentiary; Big 
Bill, movie actor; Stalin, member of Hoover's 
Cabinet; Frances Willard, tennis champion, 
prize fighter, and ancient burial grounds in 
Rome; Nancy Hanks, made first flag; Dark 
horse, one who doesn’t vote; Speakeasy, an 
irony name given to confidential people who 
are always trying to get some one into trouble; 
Bulls & Bears, dangerous animals; West Point, 
some Western city; Jane Addams, wife of John 
Adams; Mussolini, headman of Russia; Trot- 
sky, world’s great musician; Valhalla, mauso- 
leum, outside of city limits of Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Darwin, commander of Graf Zeppelin; 
he wrote about people and said we weren't hu- 
man beings but monkeys; Roxy, Washington 
Tubb’s sweetheart; Sob-sisters, an institution 
for poor and old age; Coup d'etat, a French- 
man; F. E. Kastorff (school janitor), Evan- 
gelist of Court House; Parker Gilbert, deals 
with stocks and bond resparations; Wm. Allen 
White, educator of empoime Gizzet; Rockne, 
Noter Dam football wach; Einstein, Ambas- 
sador to Czechl Slavokia; Victor Hugo, gam- 
bling house. 





Talks to be Published 

HE talks of O. H. Plenzke on The Certifi- 

cation of Problem in Wisconsin, Supt. W. J. 
Berger on The County Board of Education, C. 
J. Anderson, on Teacher Training in Wiscon- 
sin, and Supt. John Callahan on High School 
Aid and the Tax Problem in Wisconsin given 
before the Representative Assembly at the re- 
cent convention will be published in ensuing is- 
sues of the Journal. Much interest has been 
shown in these addresses and many requests for 
reprints have been made. They each touch on 
a subject of primary interest to every teacher 
and administrator. We are publishing these 
talks in the forthcoming issues of the Wiscon- 
sin Journal of Education especially for those 
who were not fortunate enough to be able to 
attend the Delegate Assembly, and for thos¢ 
who attended and desire reprints for their files 





Which is velvet... 
which is Hyloplate? 


Blindfolded—you could, of course, tell 
cloth from blackboard—which is velvet, 
which is Hyloplate. And yet—when you 
mark on Hyloplate with a piece of cray- 
on, there is that soft, smooth, velvet-like 
feel—just like rubbing your hand over a 
piece of fine velvet. 


This velvet writing surface has made 
Hyloplate the foremost economical black- 
board for nearly fifty years. Hyloplate 
takes the crayon with crispness and reg- 
isters a perfect mark that is easily read— 
and equally as easily erased. The surface 
of Hyloplate never wears slick—never 
reflects light to cause eye-strain. 


Hyloplate will not warp, chip, break, 
or crack. Its remarkable record in 
schoolrooms the country over—its effi- 
ciency and economy—the substantial 
house that stands behind it—present a 
combination that makes Old Reliable 
Hyloplate the ove Blackboard you should 
consider whatever your requirements 
may be. There is only one Hyloplate— 
insist on the genuine. Please write us for 


asampleandthefacts. Address Dept. 11139 


Weber Costello Co. 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 


MAKERS OF Old Reliable 


Sterling Lifelong Hyloplate 
Blackboard Frasers—Maps 
Globes Crayon 





55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 











From The Book Shelf 


Newer Ways with Children 
By M. V. O'Shea, Greenberg, New York, 1929. 

The author points out in explaining the purpose 
of the book that it is designed mainly for parents, 
teachers, and social workers who are immediately 
responsible for the care and training of children. 
The results of investigation in child study, child 
psychology, child hygiene, and juvenile delinquency 
are used to present interpretations and recommenda- 
tions in a concrete way. The book is written in 
simple, informal, non-technical language, which 
makes it readable and understandable. The chapters 
are short and to the point. Brain storms, Children’s 
Tantrums, Chivalry, Using the Dramatic Interest. A 
Cure for ‘Scrapping’, Lazy Children, Misfit Chil- 
dren, Peevish Children, Runaway Children, and Ec- 
centric Children, are typical of problems to which 
chapters are devoted. 

The book deals with the subject under three gen- 
eral propositions, New Times Bring New Problems, 
Each According to His Nature and His Need, and 
Adjusting Natural Trends to Present-day Conditions. 

It is an interesting and valuable addition to Mr. 
O’Shea’s already great contribution to child study. 


Character Education 
By Charles E. Germane and Edith G. Germane, 
Silver, Burdett and Co., Newark, 1929. 

To present a theory and practice of character 
building by means of a program designed to enable 
the home and the school to cooperate more intelli- 
gently and zealously is the purpose of this book. 
It is intended for the use of teachers and parents. 
It is divided into two parts: “How Can the School 
Build Character ?’’ which deals with the psychological 
and sociological principles involved as well as with 
a regimen of practices that have been found of 
greatest help to the teachers and school systems tak- 
ing part in the investigation; and “How Can the 
School and the Home Cooperate to Build Char- 
acter?’ which presents a carefully worked out plan 
of teacher-and-parent cooperation in a_ child-study 
program. 


The Winged Horse 

The Winged Horse Anthology 
By Joseph Auslander and Frank Ernest Hill, 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1929. 

These are companion volumes. The first is the 
story of poetry and the poets. It tells in a vivid 
narrative style the stories of the poets from Homer 
to Kipling. Although largely biographical in char- 
acter, the book is essentially an appreciation of poetry 
and serves to stimulate the enjoyment of this form 
of writing and to establish standards of critical 
judgment. 

The Winged Horse Anthology is a volume of 
poetry from the time of Chaucer to the present. The 
selections are representative of the best poetry in 
English and American literature. 


Business Administration of Public Schools 
By Harry P. Smith, World Book Company, New 
York, 1929. 

A handbook for superintendents and school board 
members, as well as a text for students of school 
administration, this volume outlines the activities 
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and practices which are usually associated with the 
business aspects of public school administration. It 
is clear in statement, sound in basic principles, and 
contains a large amount of concrete material. It is in 
answer to the demand on the part of the public that 
education be administered according to sound busi- 
ness principles. 


Education and Religion 
By Charles Franklin Thwing, Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1929. 

This work is made up of a series of lectures, the 
first four of which were given in Kenyon College 
in 1926-27 on the Bedell Foundation, which was 
Jaid in the year 1880 by Bishop and Mrs. Bedell for 
the purpose of interpreting religion both natural and 
revealed, and also for examining the relations of 
science and religion. They deal with Education and 
Religion as Experience, As Form and Content, in 
Relation to the Reason and Other Faculties of Man, 
and as Developing Forces and as Consummation. 
There is material here for thought and study as re- 
vealed by a man who has labored in the two fields 
for more than fifty years. 


Creative Activities in Physical Education 
By Olive K. Horrigan, A. S. Barnes and Co., 
New York, 1929. 

Education is a correlated unit rather than a com- 
posite of isolated units according to Miss Horrigan. 
Physical Education lends itself for correlation in a 
singularly effective way. It may harmonize with the 
other school subjects, music, the social studies, read- 
ing and literature, language, and art and hand work 
in the elementary grades. The classroom teacher pos- 
sessed with a degree of imagination will find in the 
suggestions offered such valuable and pliable material 
with which to motivate the various subjects that 
predominate in the elementary grades. To the spe- 
cial teacher of physical education in elementary 
schools also is offered an aid to give her teaching a 
definite relationship with the rest of the school pro- 
gram beyond the mere level of activity for health’s 
sake. 


Books Received During the Month 
Plane Geometry, J. A. Nyberg, American Book Com- 


pany. 
The Teaching of Latin, Mason D. Gray, D. Appleton 


& Co. 

Elementary Science by Grades (Book 4), E. C. Pers- 
ing and E. E. Wildman, D. Appleton & Co. 

An Introduction to Art Education, W. G. Whitford, 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Progressive Teaching, D. Gorden Milvin, D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

The Young Citizen at Work and at Play, Pitkin and 
Hughes, D. Appleton & Co. 

Notes for Mechanical Drawing, Mathewson & Stew- 
art, Bruce Publishing Co. 

Background of Biology, J. Biesen and T, L. Malum 
phy, Bruce Publishing Co. 

Elementary Free Hand Drawing, W. Earl Brown- 
john, Bruce Publishing Co. 

Junior Color Tablet, H. Francis James, Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. 

A Self-Rating Scale for Supervisors, Supervising 
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IDEAL~— 
— for the little library table 


— asa gift 
Something different at last! 


LITTLE FOLK’S LIBRARY 


First Series—For grades one and two, or for children aged five to eight. 

Second Series—For grades two and three, or for children aged seven to nine. 

Delightful little sets of books, twelve in each set. Sturdy, washable covers, ultra- 
attractive in color. 36 pages in each book—with new, special type of the proper size. 
Profusely illustrated in color. 

Just the thing for the “library hour” in schools. An ideal gift to children for home 
reading. 

. Very moderately priced at $2.00 per set, postpaid. Regular discounts for quantity 

orders. 
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A Record of Growth 
of 
The Child-Story Readers 


By Freeman-Storm-Johnson-French 


An Actual Increase of 177 Percent 
Since Sept. 1, 1928 


Let the Child-Story Readers Demonstrate 


A complete modern program of reading, secured through 
The readers themselves 
The manuals for teacher’s use 
Accessory materials for class 
and individual use 
A complete testing program 
Detach and Mail 


pail: opaedine: 


Send without cost 
CRITERIA OR JUDGING TEXTBOOKS IN | 


READING. Lyons & Carnahan 
To | 221 E. 20th Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Address | 


Official position 
W. J. 2. ' 




















The Study Readers 


WALKER-PARKMAN-SUMMY 
GRADES I-VI 


Basal work-type readers, with 
practical and economical ac- 
cessory material and manuals 
for teachers. Write our Wis- 
consin representative for the 
new pamphlet describing this 
material. 


H. C. SNYDER 
Stevens Point 


Charles E. Merrill Company 
New York Atlanta Chicago 











“Everything for the School” 






COX 
SE a er: We carry a 
<é Inne. Complete Line 


= of the Wonderful 


SE New 
“My Progress” School Work-Books 


IN READING— JIN —— 


(; BOOKS) | (10 BOOKS 
BEGINNERS aly hE GRADE 
FOR GRADE 1 | OOK 1 BOOK 2 

BOOK 1 FIFTH GRADE 
FOR GRADE 2 BOOK 1 BOOK 2 

SIXTH GRADE 

FOR GRADE 8 BOOK 1 BOOK 2 


BOOK 3 | SEVENTH G RADE 
FOR GRAI DE BOOK 1 BOOK 2 
IN GOOD HEAL tH! EIGHTH GRADE 
BOOK 1 BOOK 2) BOOK 1 BOOK 2 
IN ARITHMETIC 
Book 1 Book 2 Book 3 
(For the Lower Grades) 


se) 
© 
x 
A 
bo 


IN LATIN IN FRENCH 
BOOK 1 ROOK 2 BOOK 1 BOOK 2 
Prices—25c each postpaid or 18c each 


(plus postage) in lots of 4 or more except 
Latin and French which are 28c each in 
lots of 4 or more and 35c each singly. 


Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Have you your copy of our 1929-1930 Catalog? 











The Wisconsin Journal of Education 


Principals, and Helping-Teachers, E. J. Brown, 
Bruce Publishing Co. 

The Psychology of Teaching, A. A. Farley, Geo. 
Banta Publishing Co. 

The Wonderful Story of Science, Inez N. McFee, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 

A Map of Children Everywhere, Ruth Hambridge, 
John Day Co. 

Life of Christ, a Map, John Day Co. 

Singing Time, Coleman and Thorn, John Day Co. 

Short Stories for Study and Enjoyment, H. T. Eaton, 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. 

The Junior High School Teacher, A. Laura Mc- 
Gregor, Doubleday, Doran & Co. 

Come to Order, Wines and Card, Doubleday, Doran 
& Co. 

Representative English Dramas, John Robert Moore, 
Ginn and Co. 

The New Path to Reading (Book III), Anna D. 
Cordts, Ginn and Co. 

Teachers’ Guide for an Introduction to American 
Civilization, Rugg and Mendenhall, Ginn and 


0. 

Pupils’ Wordbook to Accompany an Introduction to 
American Civilization, Rugg and Mendenhall, 
Ginn and Co. 

Case Problems and Tests in Business Law, Beutel 
and Rediker, Ginn and Co. 

Class Register, Harry I. Hadsell, Ginn and Co. 

Map Exercises, Syllabus, & Notebook, Bishop & Rob- 
inson, Ginn & Co. 

Alpha Individual Arithmetics (Book 2), Ginn and 
Co. 





Books for the Children 


Little Folks’ Library 
Newsom and Co., Chicago, 1929. 

A little library in the home for the child of five 
to ten years of age. That is what these two sets of 
twelve beautifully illustrated little books each give 
the child. And a true library it is, too, consisting 
of the best child literature. The first series begins 
with a simple A B C book for the beginner delight- 
fully illustrated to aid in independent reading. It is 
followed with stories which advance in difficulty as 
the reading power of the child grows. The second 
series is designed for second grade children and con- 
tain such stories as Red Riding Hood and Tom 
Thumb, Hiawatha, and Aesop's Fables. The vocabu- 
lary has been scientifically controlled throughout the 
two series. Each story is depicted in beautiful col- 
ors on the covers of the books. This little library 
can very advantageously be used in the class room, 
where the child may develop a sense of selection in 
the use of the books. 


Stories of American Pioneers 
S. D. Heard, M. W. King, John C. Winston 
Company, Philadelphia. 

The stories of real people told in simple, fascinat- 
ing style never fails to instruct as well as to entertain. 
These stories of our early American forefathers, their 
neighbors, and their life holds great*appeal for the 
child. Each story in the book treats of but one phase 
of the life of early America, and is told in such a 
manner as to claim the interest and lay a foundation 
for the history text books which must be studied in 
the class room. The early chapters deal with the 
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American Indian, his search for food and clothing, 
how he constructed his home, and his amuse- 
ments. The later chapters tell of the homelife in 
early New England, the South, the middle and far 
West. It is an ideal supplement to history in the 
third and fourth grades. 


The Snow Children 


Hattie A. Walker, Beckley—Cardy Company, Chi- 
cago, 1929. 


A fascinating story of the Eskimo family, the 
homelife, the play, and the work throughout the 
four seasons of the year for the first and second 
grade child. Ir utilizes the natural interest of the 
children to introduce them to people of another 
land, their habits, customs and culture. The un- 
folding story of family life arouses anticipation and 
sustains interest throughout. 


25 Kites that Fly 


Leslie LL. Hunt, Brace 
Milwaukee, 1929. 


Publishing Company, 


A story of kites for the schoolboy. Several kinds of 
kites are described and directions given for con- 
struction. The simple two-stick kite and the more 
difficult and complex kites are explained. This little 
book would be not only an aid in the early manual 
training classes, but of primary interest to the boy 
outside of school. It is instructive and interesting. 
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New Posters to Color 
and Build Up 


Health Posters to Color, 

Set No. G60... .ccccocens 25e 
Safety First Posters to 

Color. Set No. 561....25e 
Courtesy Posters to C ake 

OF. Bet NO. SES. cc ccces 25e 
Good Citizenship Posters 

to Color. Set No. 563..2h%e 
Simple Silhouettes to Cut 

and Paste. Set No. 570.2%e 
Toy Shop Animals to 

Stand Up. Set No. 572.35e 
F urnishing the Home Posters to Build Up. 

BOG PRO GEE acnced kanes menaweens . 410¢ 
Storyland Posters to Build Up. Set No. 581.40 





Safety First Posters # 














Entertainments for Thanksgiving 
and Christmas 
The Best Thanksgiving Book........ 
Little Piays for Christmas.....«c.e 
Christmas in the Schoolroom...... ..... . 
The Best Christmas Book...... 
Bright Entertainments for Christmas 
Chlistmas Plays and Comedies.......... 
Merry Christmas Entertainments .. 
ALL SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRI 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOG — FREE 
Lists hundreds of books and other aids 
that make both teaching and learning 
easier. Simply send your name and ad- 
dress and we will mail free and post- 
paid a copy of our new entalog. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 
Dept. 9B. 


17. E. 23rd Street 





Chicago, Hlinois 

















“The Hodag” 


Did you ever hear of him? He’s 
a Wisconsin animal—a myth of the 
old logging camps. 


= 


q 


You can read about him and all 
the other folk.lore of the Wiscon- 
sin north woods in a book by 
“Lake Shore’”’ Kearney called The 
Hodag. Regular price $1.50. 


Special to Wisconsin schools and 
school children $1 plus 10c postage. 
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Democrat Printing Company 
Madison, Wisconsin 

















Around The State 


CALENDAR 


Feb. 7-8—Southern Wis. Teachers Ass’n.— 
Madison 

Feb. 24-28—National Educational Associa- 
tion—Atlantic City 

Feb. 24-28—Department of Superintendence 
of the N. E. A.—Atlantic City 





The annual report of Supt. R. E. Bardwell has 
just been issued. It is concise, readable, and under- 
standable. It conveys much information about Madi- 
son’s school system. 





The Oconto Falls teachers association was organ- 
ized and met on September 24. H. B. Hamley was 
elected president, Esther Kronberg, vice-president, 
Leone Sasmann, secretary, and G. F. Witt, treasurer. 





On November first Wallace J. Landry, for three 
years principal of the Dunn county school of agri- 
culture, assumed his duties as county agent of Clark 
county at Neillsville. Mr. Landry has been in school 
work for 22 years. He holds B. S. and M. S. de- 
grees from the University of Wisconsin. 





Mr. James M. Early of Ames, Iowa, accepted a 
position at The Stout Institute in September as 
teacher of Architectural Drawing. He is an Indus- 
trial Arts graduate of the State Normal School at 
Oswego, New York, and was for four years Assist- 
ant Professor in Trades and Industries in Iowa State 
College. 





The Wisconsin Conference of Grade Supervisors 
held their annual meeting in Waukesha on November 
fifth and sixth. The first day was spent in visiting 
the Waukesha schools and the second in discussing 
educational problems and reports from supervisors. 
The theme of the conference was a study of social 
problems. 


“The state superintendent's meeting in October 
and the City Superintendent's meetings were the best 
meetings held by these organizations in the past six 
years and maybe none was ever better,” is the way 
a correspondent puts it in commenting on the meet- 
ings called by Supt. Callahan and President Henry E. 
Smith in October. id 





Neenah’s new High and Vocational School was 
formally dedicated on the evening of November 1, 
by appropriate exercises. On the evening of Novem- 
ber 1 and the afternoon and evening of November 2 
there was “open house,” which was attended by 
thousands of residents of Neenah, Menasha, and sur- 
rounding cities. The new building represents the 
latest in school construction. 
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Miss Edla M. Niles, instructor at Central High 
School, Superior, has been appointed as Wisconsin's 
representative in the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South. Miss Niles was notified of 
the appointment by W. L. Carr, professor at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, president of the group. 





The next meeting of the Milwaukee High School 
Teachers Association will be held on Wednesday 
evening, December 11. Mr. Edward Tomlinson, 
speaker of international reputation and an outstand- 
ing authority on South America, will be the speaker 
of the evening. 





A. A. Farley, professor of educational psychology 
and head of the department of education at the Osh- 
kosh State Teachers’ college, has recently published a 
new book, “The Psychology of Teaching,” the pur- 
pose of which is to give the prospective teacher a 
professionalized grasp of psychology. 





Coach L. R. Finley of Central High School, La 
Crosse, handed his resignation to school authorities 
in that city early in October, to accept the position 
of state sales manager for the Marshall Hughes Pub- 
lishing company. ‘Doc’ Finley as he is known both 
in and out of school, has had many years of experi- 
ence in the coaching and physical education fields. 
He was connected with the Central High School for 
six years where his work was very effective. He was 
a familiar figure in west central and state high school 
athletic contests which he followed with interest. 





The teachers of the Glenwood City Schools have 
organized into a study group known as the Faculty 
Forum. At the first meeting, October 16, Minimum 
Essentials in English was the topic for discussion. 
The group meets for a six o'clock dinner, prepared 
and served by the Home Economics Department. 
Three members of the faculty present the topic for 
discussion. Following the professional program, ev- 
eryone enters into an hour of wholesome recreation. 
Principal B. L. Greenfield is president and Miss 
Vivian Goldsmith, secretary—treasurer. 





Mr. Ernest A. May, Riverside, Mr. A. H. Han- 
son, Boys’ Tech, Miss Gladys Gill, Girls’ Tech, Miss 
Frances Terry and Miss Mildred de Courcy; South 
Side High School are the officers of the Milwaukee 
High School Teachers Association. In addition, Mr. 
May has the responsibility of editing The Pro-mo-tor, 
the official publication of the association.“ He is as- 
sisted by Mr. Hanson and the Misses Gill and Terry. 
The first number of the Pro-mo-tor is a comprehen- 
sive and interesting pamphlet. Mr. Hanson is presi- 
dent of the association, Miss De Courcy, secretary, 
and Mr. May, treasurer. 
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Centuria High School is now accredited with the 
University of Wisconsin. 





North Milwaukee High School, brought into the 
city with the annexation of that suburb, is now off- 
cially known as the Custer High School. 





The current and next issues of the Research Bul- 
letin of the N. E. A. will prove valuable reading to 
supervisors and principals. They are entitled “‘Vital- 
izing the High School Curriculum” and ‘The Prin- 
cipal as a Supervisor.” Superintendents throughout 
the country are ordering copies of these bulletins 
for principals and teachers. 





Primary and kindergarten teachers formed a new 
state Organization at a luncheon held during the 
convention. Miss Louise Alder, head of the kinder- 
garten training department of the Milwaukee State 
Teachers College, presided. The present kindergarten 
association will be supplanted by the new organi- 
zation. 





The teachers of the public schools of Antigo 
pledged $1100 in a recent memorial hospital drive 
as a memorial to Mr. Irving A. White, former Board 
of Education member who was killed in an auto acci- 
dent about a year ago. The contribution was purely 
voluntary, and shows the appreciation of teachers to- 
ward a school board member. 





A new Orthopedic-Open Air School was dedicated 
in Kenosha on Tuesday evening, November 5, by 
appropriate exercises. The new school represents a 
new development to meet new demands upon the 
public school system. Crippled children and anaemic 
children will be housed in it. Many people from 
the city of Kenosha and others outside of the city 
inspected the building. 





Formal dedication of a new Junior High School 
in South Milwaukee was held on October 25. State 
Superintendent John Callahan and Judge Henry 
Graass of Green Bay delivered the principal ad- 
dresses. The building was open to inspection for 
three days, and was visited by many parents and 
other citizens. It fills a long felt need in the city. 
The superintendent and board of education received 
many expressions of appreciation from the visitors. 





The rural supervisors of West Central Wisconsin 
held a conference at the County Superintendent's of- 
fice, La Crosse, October 17, to discuss the teaching 
of geography, outlines and suggestions for teaching 
the different classics, and other supervisory problems. 
Provisions were made for a supervisors’ exchange 
within the section. Plans were laid to send check-up 
tests to the teachers throughout the year. The super- 
visors attending were Mabel Berg, La Crosse County, 
Catherine Betthauser and Grace Cassels, Monroe 
County, Otto W. Lund and Edna Wentker, Juneau 
County, Pauline Jeidy and Leonore Feldman, Craw- 
ford County, and Willis Schallock and Mabel Keene, 
Vernon County. 










Thousands of 
Teachers Every 
Year Open 
Their School 
Pay Envelope'to 
Find They Are 






¢ Channel 
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That’s When You’re Glad You’re 
Under the T. C. U. Umbrella 

One out of every five teachers some time 
during the year opens her pay envelope to 
find she has been ‘“‘short changed” by sick- 
ness, accident or quarantine. Why take the 
risk of lost pay and added expenses, without 
adequate protection? 

Let T. C. U. Protect You 

For only a few cents a day you can pass 
all risk to the T. C. U. Then when sickness 
accident or quarantine “short change” you, 
the T. C. U. sends a check to cheer you up. 
It comes just when you need it most—to pay 
your bills. 

It Pays to Be Under the T. C. U. Umbrella 

Prepare now for the rainy days—get under 
the T. C. U. Umbrella. Write today for the T. 
Cc. U. booklet. See how little it costs to have 
T. C. U. protection. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
914 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 








A Usable Book for 
School People 


Let this valuable little booklet help you 
with your playground and athletic field 
problems. Full of practical illustrations 

XX 


and information for the teacher or official 
planning a new playground or improving 
an old one. Also describes and illustrates 
in detail every type of Giant 
play equipment, floodlight projec- 
tors, and protection fence. Quotes 
new, low prices to schools. Com- 
piled by experts of the Giant 
company, who installed equipment 
for over 10,000 schools last year 
alone. Here is a_ prac- 
tical handbook you will 
enjoy using. Mail cou- 
pon for your free copy 
today. 

Giant Manufacturing Co. es 
Council Bluffs, lowa Box 518 Trenton, N. J 























Giant Merc. Co., Box 518. Mail this Coupon 
Councit Biurrs, Ia. or TRENTON, N. J. 


Please send copy of your new playground booklet and 
catalog of playground apparatus. 
BIN | septate aetna esteparciachoge aioe adaaiialgeiatn WI evsscictienees 
I  sccise sists catetivetiecek aia Rachcatesiiice iat eae isin A acaptataiteeshalataiail 
en ene a RAS een ae New oo 


I am also interested in GIANT Floodlights ( 
GIANT Fence ( ) Please check. 

















SHewmuner 


Laboratory Furniture is 
Most Efficient 


Tw. 





Physics Dept. 
Shortridge High School 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Everything is handy for the 
student—the teacher can handle 
the class easily. Experiments or 
work can be stopped at any time to 
allow a demonstration or class 
lecture. 


Other features of Kewaunee 
Laboratory Furniture are 





—it best utilizes floor space 
without crowding. 


—it is most economic — same 
furniture can be used for 
several classes. 

—it is exceptional in value. 
Built of best materials and 
can stand years of severe 
service. 


We will be delighted to help you 
select the proper Laboratory 
Furniture for your school. Write 
direct to our factory at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Ye. Ce: 


Cc. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
189 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
New York Office: 

70 Fifth Avenue 


Chicago Office: 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Offices in Principal Cities 











The Wisconsin Journal of Education 


The Polk County Normal has established a rural 
demonstration school at Sand Lake in charge of Mrs. 
Carlson. 





Lilian Gaskell, teacher in the East Troy High 
School, has recently resigned to become librarian in 
Mount Mary College, Milwaukee. 





P. C. Greene, former principal of the Brandon 
schools, is now teaching commercial subjects in the 
Lincoln High School, Los Angeles, California. 





A suggestion comes from H. J. Antholz, to the 
effect that the use of yellow crayon instead of white 
on blackboards where light reflection or cross lights 
makes reading difficult will eliminate such difficulty. 





Two new instructors have been added to the 
Platteville State Teachers College Staff. They are Mr. 
Glenn Kolstrup, assistant in Science and Agriculture, 
and Miss Rowena Witt, assistant in English. 





The Art Extension Press has recently issued a 
new Catalogue “B” illustrating 250 of the most gen- 
erally used subjects for picture study work. This is 
the first time all of these subjects have ever been 
illustrated in a single volume, which may be secured 
from the Press in Westport, Connecticut, for the 
nominal charge of ten cents to cover cost of handling 
and mailing. 





The Argonne Consolidated School dedicated the 
largest school forest in the state on October 4. The 
tract consists of one hundred and twenty acres one 
mile from the school. Mr. Wakeland McNeel, Super- 
intendent W. E. Switzer, and Principal E. H. Bid- 
dick took part in the dedicatory program. The School 
band led a procession of school children and towns 
people to the spot. 





The Jolly bell ringer on this year’s Christmas Seal 
needs your help to keep ringing out his message of 
good health during the coming year. He tells you 
that the battle against tuberculosis is a fight well 
begun but not yet done. Everybody has a chance to 
be “in on the fight”, and everybody's help is needed. 
Christmas Seals on letters and packages have been 
tremendously important in arousing and maintaining 
wide public interest in the tuberculosis and health 
campaign. Their message of hope for the thousands 
afflicted with tuberculosis depends on you for its 
fulfillment. 





In Whitefish Bay the pupils in the schools are 
seated according to the keenness of both their sight 
and hearing. Hearing is tested by means of head 
phones, covering one ear at a time, An audiometer is 
started in the front of the room and the children 
write down on a chart the numbers which they hear 
through the phones. Thus the acuteness of their hear- 
ing is measured by the numbers which they write 
correctly, and they are seated accordingly. 
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Lester S. Mais, Manitowoc teacher, has been en- 
gaged to organize a band among the Neenah Public 
School students. 





The Beloit Vocational School has instituted a Po- 
lice Problems School under the direction of Profes- 
sor Barry. Such an undertaking should prove highly 
interesting and profitable. 





Livingston High School held its eighteenth an- 
nual Free Fair September 28. Over 2500 persons at- 
tended. According to H. E. Kelm, Livingston held 
the first fair of this kind in the state in 1922. 





Five of the eight county superintendents of schools 
in the seventh congressional district met October 19 
in La Crosse. Various problems were presented and 
discussed, among them being the need of a stronger 
Free Text Book law. 





J. H. Murphy, formerly instructor in Science and 
Athletics in Richland Center High School, is now 
principal of the public schools at Highland, suc- 
ceeding J. F. Prohaska, who has taken up his du- 
ties as principal at Waunakee. 





A band has been organized at the Brandon School 
under the direction of Mr. MacGowan of the Music 
Department of Ripon College. Children from the 
grades as well as the high school are eligible. About 
fifty members have already enrolled. 





The Central Wisconsin Schoolmasters’ club met 
October 11 in Stevens Point at the time of the Cen- 
tral Wisconsin Teachers’ Association convention. 
Professor John Guy Fowlkes, University of Wiscon- 
sin, addressed the club on ‘Personality Studies.” The 
officers of the club are R. F. Lewis, Marshfield, presi- 
dent, E. L. Hinds, Mosinee, vice-president, E. T. 
Smith, Stevens Point, acting secretary and treasurer. 





Miss Laura E. Keller, teacher in Shorewood, 
ceived high praise from Columbia University during 
the summer session for a new arithmetic teaching 
plan she has devised in connection with her work as 
principal of Shorewood schools. Miss Keller gradu- 
ated from the River Falls State Teachers College. 
The arithmetic course of study will be available for 
school use this fall. 


An annual appropriation of $100,000 for —_ 
tising the recreational, industrial, and agricultural ¢ 
tractions of Wisconsin will be set up in the inet 
of the Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce when 
the financing of that organization is completed ac- 
cording to E. H. Krueger, general secretary of the 
newly organized State Chamber. Wisconsin lags be- 
hind neighbor states in advertising her own natural 
beauties, and a great deal of tourist travel which 
rightfully belongs to Wisconsin is going elsewhere 
To avoid this the Chamber is going forward with a 
promotional advertising program as soon as it is ade- 
quately financed. 





4 Complete Series of 
SCHOOL RECORD CARDS 
SIMPLIFIED—COMPACT—PRACTICAL 
SEND FOR SAMPLES 

UT-SHELL RECORDS 
“Everything in a Nutshell’’ 
215 E. Jefferson St. WAUPUN, WIS. 











New Entertainment Books 
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JOLLY GAMES and FUN MAKERS 
for Grange, Church, School, ete. 
Most complete of its kind. ‘75cts. 

AUDITORIUM PLAYS AND STUNTS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. Full of 
good things. 75cts. 

Free catalog of Clean Plays and 
Entertainments. 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, Inc. 
FRANKLIN, OHIO alse 829 15th Street, DENVER, COLO. 





‘ha Perry Pictures 


Order your Pilgrim and Christmas 
Pictures Now. 





Pilg rims. Going to | Church Doughien 


Reproductions of the World’s Great 
Paintings 

One Cent Size. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 

Two Cent Size. 54%2x8. For 25 or more 
Send 50 cents for 25 Pilgrim Pictures, ete. 
for 25 pictures for Christmas. Size 5 »x8. 
Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes. 
Size 22x28 including the margin. $1.00 
each for two or more; $1.25 for one. 

—- Special Offer ———————. 

Our 1929 Dollar Box of 18 Steel En 
graved Christmas Greeting Cards, each 
with an interlined envelope, for SO 
cents, if you order now and cut out | 
and return this paragraph. Box 617. 











Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 
64-pagze Catalogue of 1600 miniature il- 
lustrations, 


ThePerry Pictures @ 


BOX 617, MALDEN, MASS. 





















Mail this coupon 
State Finance Co. } 


Des Moines, Iowa” 





4 
Barc 
Southern Surety Bidg. 

y : 
5 Send me without any obligation, details of your $50 to $300 Loan 
y:-: By Mail plan, which has been successfully used by thousands and 
which is supervised by the State of Iowa and endorsed by leading 
business men because of its dignified, confidential and dependable 
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FORESTRY IN WISCONSIN 

A cloth-bound, finely illustrated report 
on Wisconsin’s Commercial Forestry Con- 
ference. Fine for school work. Price 
$1.00 postpaid. Discount on quantity or- 
ders. Order from 

H. L. ASHWORTH 
49 East Wells St., Milwaukee 








BELMONT HOTEL 
(Fireproof) 
MADISON, WISCONSIN On Capitol Square 
Every Room Has a Private Toilet 
and Connecting Bath 


Rates $2.00 and Up H. H. HILE, Manager 











Manual Training Teachers 


Demand 
The best for school work. 
KF. P. M. Frame and Blades outlast all others. 








1k. P. M. Coping 
Saw and 7 blades 
sent prepaid $1. 





Used in many of the schools throughout the 
United States. 

Cuts at any angle wood, iron or bakelite. 

Teachers—Write for Special discount and 
circulars. 


F. P. MAXSON Se Ave. 











Gagraving Company 


Artists 
Gugravers 


PHONE FAIRCHILD 886 
109 S. CARROLL. ST. 


Rey 








The Wisconsin Journal of Education 


Miss Ruth Pyrtle, president of the National Edu- 
cation Association- was the guest of honor at the 
annual dinner of welcome of the Milwaukee Teach- 
ers’ association to teachers who entered the Milwau- 
kee school system this year. Miss Pyrtle addressed 
the association. 





Among the very interesting publications received 
at this Office during October were ‘“The Bosco-Bell,” 
published by the Boscobel High School Activity As- 
sociation, “The High Tribune,” published by the 
students of La Crosse High School, and ‘The Crafts- 
man,” published by the students of the Boys Tech- 
nical High School and the Girls Trades and Tech- 
nical High School, and the “Iowa County School Cal- 
endar,” issued by County Superintendent Lillian M. 
Ellis, with the aid of Margaret Blotz and LeNora 
Mjelde, supervising teachers. 





Miss Evelyn Maloney, teacher of history in Ripon 
High School, has been appointed dean of women. 
She will have oversight of all girls’ activities as 
chief faculty officer, and will continue her duties as 
history instructor. Miss Maloney succeeds Mrs. Ruth 
Hall as dean of women at the Ripon school. Mrs. 
Hall has become a member of the Ripon college 
faculty. 





The October meeting of the Upper St. Croix 
Schoolmaster’s Association was held October 18 in 
Eau Claire. Most of the members attended the Teach- 
ers’ Convention and found it convenient to attend 
this meeting. The chief topic of discussion was the 
Convention for the teachers of the schools repre- 
sented in the organization, which will be held De- 
cember 14 at Milltown. Mr. S. M. Thomas and Mr. 
M. H. Jackson of the State Department of Education, 
and Dr. L. J. Brueckner, University of Minnesota, 
are to appear on the program. 





The first meeting of a newly organized principals’ 
professional study group was held on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 10, in the Brandon High School. It is the plan 
of the organization to meet once a year in each of the 
schools represented by the members, H. F. Hornby, 
Oakfield, J. A. Jones, North Fond du Lac, H. N. 
Newman, Rosendale, A. A. Wipperman, Markesan, 
and G. W. Younger, Brandon. Dr. S. R. Ellis, De- 
partment of Education, Ripon College, was a guest 
at the meeting. The group plan to take up and dis- 
cuss the various problems which arise during the 
school year. 





The annual conference of the superintendents and 
supervising teachers of the counties in the first con- 
gressional district was held in the office of R. S. 
Ihlenfeldt in Kenosha on September 27. Superin- 
tendent G. T. Longbotham, Rock County, spoke on 
recent legislation. E. T. Griffin, Milwaukee, led the 
discussion on changes in the course of study. Edith 
McEachron, Racine county, reported "on the Des 
Moines Conference on Rural Education. R. S. Ihlen- 
feldt presented the results of the recent educational 
survey of Kenosha County. There followed round 
table discussion and an exchange of materials pre- 
pared by the various counties. 
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The Band Mothers Club of Muscoda has ordered 
suits for the fifty members of the, school band. 





The November meeting of the Upper St. Croix 
Schoolmaster’s Association was held November 15. 
The Academic Meet to be held in May was the chief 
topic of discussion. Superintendent H. C. Mason, 
River Falls, spoke on the Guidance Program. The 
member schools are Amery, Balsam Lake, Centuria, 
Clayton, Clear Lake, Frederic, Grantsburg, Luck, 
Milltown, Osceola, St. Croix_Falls, and Webster. The 
officers are M. B. Keck, Clear Lake, president, C. C. 
Alleman, Luck, vice-president, C. H. Buck, Osceola, 
secretary, and Nels Sorenson, St. Croix Falls, treas- 
urer, 





NEW BANNER CATALOG 

of “World’s Best Plays” FREE 
Three-Act Plays—One-Act Plays— 

Pageants—Operettas—Stunts— 

Minstrels—Monologues—Drills 
Special Day Entertain- 

ments—Technique Books 
BANNER PLAY BUREAU, INC. 

111 Ellis St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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| SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES | 
| “How to 

| 
| 


, Stage an Indoor 
CORIUAL csce vines Vetere re $0.25) 
“Sideshows” 50 new stunts.... .15! 


“What and How of Am. Circus” .50| 

“Sorepaw & Fells In. Circus’... .3 
|“HS Stunt Show and Carnival”......... 1.0 
“How to put on an Amateur Circus”.... 1.75} 
| Catalog Free. Unused Mdse. Returnable. | 
| ALBERT V. JENSEN | 
Box 7, H. P. Station, Des Moines, Iowa 








MUSIC 


--- for awe 


SCHOOLS 


Headquarters for 


ALL 
EDUCATIONAL 
RECORDS 


Eau Claire 
Book & Stationery Co. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 














The teaching of Music itself 


. . » made more effective 


through every school year 





"TH thorough, up to-the-minute revi- 
sion of “Music Appreciation for 
Children” completes the Victor series of 
authoritative text from beginning to end 
of school life. Each of these four companion 
books represents the most modern peda- 
gogical treatment of the subject in its 
scope. All have been tested under practical 
class-room conditions in thousands of 
schools and are used in leading systems and 
institutions throughout the country. 


The most recent extensive adoption (3 out 
of the 4) is that of the State of Alabama. 


From First Grade through University 
1. Victor “Rural Unit No. 1” (with 13 Rec- 
ords).—The standard definite course for 
children in rural communities; 


2. “Music Appreciation for Children”— 
comprehensive graded lessons for first to 
sixth grade; 

3. “What We Hear in Music”—the great 
musical source book for high schools; 

4, “Appreciation and History of Music”— 
widely used in colleges, universities and 
conservatories. 

The whole range of the literature of music 
is covered by Orthophonic Victor Records. 
The specially-recorded Educational List 
covers every special educational need. 
With the powerful and incredibly realisticnew 
combined Victor Radio-Electrola, you com- 
mand a medium of musical reproduction that 
indefinitely extends your scope and efficiency. 





The Educational Department 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE DIVISION 
RADIO-VICTOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
CAMDEN, N.J. 
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NECROLOGY 
, Great Northern Hotel 

Mrs. oo — ae * a , pe State Teachers Assn’s Headquarters a 

Manitowoc schools, died at her home in Sheboygan, Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, etc. 

October 6. Mrs. Deland taught school at Two Rivers Presentation of this ad will entitle bearer to 
at one time. special reduced rates. => 
Dearborn Street and Jackson Blivd., ] 

F ‘ CHICAGO 
Miss Clara Reesman, well known teacher in the j 














Burlington public schools, died September 30 at her 
home after a long illness. 


EARN A TRIP TO EUROPE 


by booking your friends on the foremost stu- 
dent tours. Over 200 all-expense tours to se- 











John Henry Cook, formerly a teacher in Columbia lect from including 37-day tour $295, special 
mber 17 at his home in Passion Play of 1930 tour, Holy Land cruises 
er on — posed Septe o Mec tes a 57-days $495, Bermuda i3 days $106. Ex- 
Pardeeville. Mr. Cook was widely known as a teacher clusive territory. Most liberal commissions 
; in his home county. in travel and cash. Write 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB | 
‘ , 154 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 
Miss Ada Andersen, a former kindergarten teacher — 
in the Medford schools, died at her home in Medford GO TO EUROPE 
October 13 after several years illness. For pleasure, inspiration, professional advantage | 
Drawing, painting, sculpture t 
ma 
_Miss Emma Lydia Dean, died at the home of her Interior Decseation 
sister in Sheboygan Falls October 14. Miss Dean was Language Study 
Sheboygan Fall's oldest teacher, having taught the Send For Wubiet 2 
first graduating class from the local high school. 
8 g g TEMPLECi TOURS 
230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago Ill. = 




















Miss Blanche Woolford, well known and much 
loved teacher, who served many years in the kinder- UNIVERSITY ’ Vol 


garten system of the Superior Public Schools, died (COLLEGE COURSES @ CREDITS) —_— 
during the month of August. *n» STUDENT TOURS | 


** EUROPE 


Selected Groups ~, Experienced 
Management ~ Expert Leadership 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL tac. 
110 EAST 42” STREET N. Y. C. 


Robert Moser, superintendent of schools, Cumber- 
land, shot and killed himself at his home October 14. 
Despondency over ill health and a nervous _break- 
down are thought to have been responsible for his 
act. 


\ 
Omro and Glenbeulah high schools have been ad- UNIVERSITY 
mitted into the Tri-County Athletic Association mak- 
ing a total of ten schools in the organization. The and STUDENT TOURS 
addition of these two schools will make possible a 


northern and southern loup to the conference, thereby 
eliminating long trips in winter. 











The Ideal Tours for cultured travel- 
ers. Competent Leadership — splendid 
travel arrangements. College credit 


. ’ available. “The Americé Universit 
Miss Lucille A. Woodhouse, a member of the apnea bd Tn See eee 
2 a - : Way of Travel. 
history department faculty at Riverside High School, 
Milwaukee, since 1923, died on September 13 of 
heart trouble. She was a student at Lawrence Col- American Institute 
lege and a graduate of the University of Wisconsin. of Educational Travel 
Miss Woodhouse had previously taught at Eau 587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
, 











Claire and Billings, Montana. 





THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Students considering teaching as a profession would do well to investigate the field of 
Home Economics and Industrial Education. Stout successfully places its graduates. 

School administrators needing teachers of Home Economics and Industrial Education 
should consider Stout graduates before closing appointments. Stout was a pioneer in this 
field of education and Stout today specializes in this work. 


Menomonie, Wisconsin Burton E. Nelson, President 











THE PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY, inc. 


Many teachers have been placed by us in good positions. 
We still have good teachers available for this fall. 
Subscribe for your magazines at reduced rates through us. 


14 S. Carroll Street, Madison, Wisconsin George R. Ray, Manager 














